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Lilium auratum 


Golden-banded Lily of Japan 
(One of the most popular Lilies) 


ponent of Flowers and Nature in Humane Eduéation 


thehad mannthh,. bec AAARICAAL PRARESHA: - 
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SEASON’S BEST DAHLIA BARGAINS 
$3.25 Special No. 3—The 12 for $3.25 


Pride of California 50 The Eagle _____-- 50 
Mrs. E. T. F. Smith 50 Snowdrift  ___--- 50 
Mrs. I. D. Warner 50 Maude Adams ____ 35 
LeGrand Manteur_ 35 Bonnie Bray ___-- 50 


Geo. H. Carr ____- 50 Mr. H. A. Hyde _- 50 
Della V. Potter___ 50 Winfield Slocumb _ 75 
12 Good Dahlias only $1.00 


THE SEVEN ACRES - -_ Stoneham, Mass. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY ob 

Brookville &? 

Glen Head, Nassau County,  ~ 
New York 


Peonies-Iris ~ 





— 


May, iu, 


A NEW $1.50 GLAD 

2 each any 10, or 3 each any ——_ 
in. up (mostly up), p. paid for $1.50 
$2.75: Jenny Lind, Tycko Zang ry 
Diener, Tyrian Beauty, Giant : 
Pickford, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Twili 
Los Angeles, Sheils, 
No. 2 Rose Ash, Mrs. H. FE. 
Glow $2.00 per 100 p. paid. 

sired to make 100. No. 2 Maiden’s Biush'y 
per 100 p. paid. Free price list 159 varieti $1.59 


Cc. H. SMITH : - Faribault, Minn, 
St Minn. 








W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 














JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


— P. O. BOX 728 — 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


THANKS 


for trebling. the number of ord : 
season over last. ers this 


ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
Box H, 59 Bliss Rd., Longmeadow, Mass 











Brand Peonies 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT Peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine Peonies are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on Peony culture. Catalog and price list 
free. Address Box 32, Faribault, Minn. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 
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Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor > Mich. 


Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
now ready. 


M. F. WRIGHT 








FOR CASH WITH ORDER WE SEND 
1 Doz. best Gladiolus bulbs 


1 Doz. fine Iris roots -- a = 
$0 Iris roots, fine assortment _ ee He 
All tagged and sent postpaid, ; 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
STONECREST GARDENS - 


Eau Claire, Wis, | 


Send for Price List 











THE IRIS OF TODAY 


discussed and -presented in an interesting and 
informing way in 


AN IRIS LOVERS CATALOG 
Your copy awaits a postal. 
F. X. SCHREINER - Riv. Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








SURPLUS PLANTING STOCK 

Break O’ Day—100 No. 6, 100 No. 5, and 50 
No. 4 for $8.00; 50 No. 6, 50 No. 5, and 25 No. 
4 for $4.25. 

Orange Queen, Scarlet Wonder, Fern Kyle— 
100 No. 6 of each for $2.50; 200 No. 6 of any 
one or more of these three varieties for $1.75. 

Cash with order. No orders filled after May 15. 

SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 


MOTHER MACHREE 


bulblets for next fall delivery $10 each 

or $100 per dozen. Very limited supply. 

Place order now ard get a start. 
KENDALL’S GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


Troutdale, Oregon 














A Postal Card Will Bring You Our 
Regular or Wholesale 


GLADIOLUS LIST 


LE GRON FLORAL COMPANY 
124 Amherst Drive . Toledo, Ohio 





JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each________~_- $12.00 dozen 
No. 2— 1.00 each__________ 10.00 dozen 
No. 5— .85 each________~_- 3.50 dozen 
No. 6— .25 each 2.50 dozen 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - re 8 A 















P-E-O-N-I-E-S 


and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, alee | 








PAEONIES -__ IRIS 


50 ACRES 10 Aeres 


When in need of Peonies or Iris 
write 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son 


Sarcoxie ~ > 








Mo. 





Stent 





Write for my Catalog. It is one of the best, 
You can import into U.S.A. (under Permit) 


stock of bona-fide Canadian origin. For imme. 
diate sale if desired. 

GLADIOLUS ROSES 
HARDY LILIES IRISES 


J. W. CROW, LTD., Lynnwood Ave., Simcoe, Ont. 


See descriptions and photos of the grand new 
Lilium Princeps. 











Your Name and Address, Please? 


Of course you want to be on our mailing list and 
receive our new GLAD BOOKLET in the fall, 
While your Glads are growing you have time to 
attend to it. A card will do. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A, Decorah, lowa 








Iris, Peonies, Phlox 
And Other Hardy Perennials 
GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS 
Strong field plants, Northern Wisconsin 
grown, extremely hardy. Catalog Free 
EDW. J. GARDNER NURSERY 
West De Pere, Wis. 

















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - ~ 





WRITE FOR QUANTITY PRICES 
on the following varieties: Bothin, Souvenir, 
Sheila, Rose Ash, Alice Tiplady, Scarlet Wonder, 
Maiden’s Blush. 

A few GLAD GUIDES left. 
story of Glads in a new way. 

The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens 
Shannon City - - 


They tell the 
REE. 








Willamette Valley Bulb Co. 


MOTHER MACHREE 
At Attractive Prices 
For Fall Delivery 


No. 1 Bulbs ~ ~ $100.00 each 
Bulblets - ~ 10.00 each 
Or $100.00 per dozen 


W. R. HURST 
Portland, Ore. - 8ist and Prescott 








GLADIOLUS 


Supreme 
In Quality, Selection, Service. 
Our Motto: 
‘“‘Not How Cheap, But How Good” 
A. J. ANDERSON 


White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 





GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


Grows the largest and finest Dahlias and Del- 
phinium in existence. Write for our illustrated 
catalogue. You will find therein the famous 
Table of Ratings, which will enable you to 
choose without fail the varieties that will pro- 
duce the best, largest and the greatest number 


of blooms. Flowers measure from 5 to 10 inches 
across. 
HARLEY T. PECK - _Lebanon, Ohio 








SELECT TULIPS 


50 Choice, fine and standard varieties. 
True first size mother bulbs. Send me 
your name for copy of descriptive retail 
list, ready in July. 


HENRY C. PETY - Paulding, Ohio 











COLEMAN GARDENS 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 
TULIPS 








Box 24 - 


Multnomah, Oregon 








ORCHID LADY | 









and Quality Bulbs of 250 varieties that 
will stand the test. 

B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place - Longmeadow, Mass. 





| 














Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Snbeerintion price $200 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 





(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND :8OFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 





PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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Calcium, New York 
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The Right Tree in the Right Place 


T WOULD be a very small plot of 
ground indeed that would not be 
enhanced in beauty by the addi- 
tion of Trees. Perhaps there may 
be room for only one, but that one 
may give the proper setting,—the 
home-like touch. Not only should 
Trees be planted, but they should be 


BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Mo.) 


in planting, the Tree, if it be large, 
should be placed to show this individ- 
ual beauty. 

The successful growth of a Tree de- 
pends much on proper planting. Roots 
should have plenty of room for spread- 
ing, hence holes should be made a foot 
wider than the spread, and eighteen 


comes hard it sheds water aad thus 
keeps away needed moisture. If a 
large Tree is planted it will be neces- 
sary to brace it temporarily to keep 
the wind from loosening the roots and 
to help it to grow straight. Wires or 
ropes may be used for this purpose 
but a piece of old automobile casing 

















(Courtesy U. S. Forestry Service) 


Group of Sugar Maples with American Elm at the right 


cared for, pruned, and sprayed; and 
linemen should not be allowed to de- 
stroy or mutilate them. Several years 
are required to grow Trees to the 
place where they will be of very much 
service, therefore care in the selection 
of the place for planting and in their 
preservation should be followed. 
Trees may serve as a background 
for the house, for shade, in the park, 
along streets, to frame the house; 
and, not least, for their fruit. Each 
has its own particular beauties, and 





inches tg two feet deeper. They 
should be as large, or larger, at the 
base than at the top, and there should 
be several inches of loose dirt in the 
bottom. Do not plant the Tree too 
deep—a little lower than the depth 
they have been growing before re- 
moval is best—and tamp the dirt in 
around the roots, gently but firmly. 
Use good rich soil for this. In filling 
in do not pile up the dirt forming a 
mound but leave it level, or with a 
slight depression. When a mound be- 


or pieces of wood should be placed be- 
tween them and the Tree. 

Planting may be done either in the 
Fall or Spring, except in the far 
North where it should be in the 
Spring. When fall-setting is done it 
should be early enough to allow time 
for the roots to be established before 
freezing. Good mulching will aid 
greatly. Spring-planting should be 
done as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground and all danger of freezing 
past. 
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‘THE Red Oak, the American Elm, 
and the Sugar Maple are all suit- 
able for use as backgrounds for the 
house. The Oak’s branches grow their 
own direction giving a picturesque ap- 
pearance; the leaves take on a beau- 
tiful color in Autumn, and its shade, 
during Summer, is abundant. The 
White, or American Elm is tall, wide- 
spreading, and symmetrical. It is one 
of the familiar Trees, for it grows al- 
most any place east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and is one of the most 
used Trees for ornamental purposes. 
It is the real Tree of America for 
lawn and street planting. 

As a shade Tree the Sugar Maple 
is unsurpassed. Resisting storms, 
slow growing, and clean, it is one of 
the best all around trees. 

Another rapidly-growing tree for 
background planting is the Tulip 
Poplar which may attain a height of 
one hundred feet. More and more it 
is being appreciated as a lawn tree 
but should be set away from the 
house, due to its great size. 

For lawn planting, Trees should be 
low-branched and those with surface 
roots should be avoided, since a good 
lawn cannot be maintained under this 
type. Almost any of the Oaks are good 
lawn specimens since they take deep 
root; also the Sugar Maple, the large 
Magnolias, the American and English 
Ash, the Elms, and the Sweet Gum. 

Here and there should be a few 
Evergreens; and for this the Cedar of 
Lebanon, Blue Spruce, Silver Fir, 
and White Pine are desirable. Ever- 
greens lend a touch of life during the 
winter months and may be decorated 
at Christmas time where they stand. 

Trees should not be planted in the 
open lawn or directly in front of the 
house, but to the sides in order that 
a view of the building may be secured. 
A mistake often made is to plant them 
too near the dwelling and thus they 
shut out sunlight and air. 


THE FLOWER GROweseaR 


















(Courtesy U. S. Forestry Service) 


White Ash (Fraxinus americana) in South Park, Rochester, N.Y. 


Trees native to a locality usually 
are best for shade because they are 
accustomed to that climate and soil. 
For shade they should have heavy 
foliage and should be given ample 
room to develop a good-sized head. 

All Trees are not suitable for street 
planting. Some have soft wood and 
break easily, thus they are dangerous 
in a storm; some destroy sidewalks 
and underground pipes; others have 
objectionable fruits and _ flowers. 
Those which are inclined to arch; 
those not susceptible to insects; those 
not too dense in foliage are the ones 

















Sieadihay U. S. _stiecome Service) 
‘Red Oak grown in the open, 90 years old, Chautauqua, N.Y. 





best suited for the street. The width 
of streets, too, should be considered, 
and in those which are narrow, plant. 
ing should not be directly opposite 
each other but alternated and spaced 
forty to fifty feet apart. The Pin Oak 
is one of the best for this purpose. 
The leaves are slender and delicate 
and in the Fall take on a beautiful red 
color. 
has a shock of fibrous roots which 
make it easily transplanted. 

On wide streets Trees may he 
planted opposite each 
slightly closer together, if desired; 
and larger trees may be used. Ona 
narrow street Trees should stand be- 
tween the walk and buildings; on wide 
streets between the walk and curb. 

A suitable Tree for street planting, 


as well as for use in parks, is the 
It reaches great 
the bark is} @ 
Its leafy 
branches cast a dense shade which 


American Linden. 
height and diameter, 
brown, the twigs ruddy. 


makes it agreeable for Summer. 


The Hackberry, the Gingko, the 
Ash, and the Sycamore, are other 


Trees suitable for street planting. » 


If dwarf Trees are desired for 
filling in small open spaces, the Um- 
brella Catalpa.is satisfactory. It tikes : 


The Tree grows rapidly and |: 


other and fi 
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Weepin 


With / 


its umbrella shape without. pruning, ;, y 


is perfectly hardy, and flourishes in 
The Dwarf Bungei is 
another small type with a wealth of 
is handsome if 


any climate. 


green foliage and 
shape. 

Fruit Trees may be used for sha¢ 
as well as for fruit, but a comms. 


standard should be adopted. By cus 
tom, we have come to look upon the 





“shade tree” as the only ornamen 
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. fruit-bearers may be used 
ote FF el for shade. The Cherry 
is rhaps the best ornamental Fruit 
- ‘th the Plum running a close 
Pond. Where such Trees are used 
seommpould be placed within the yard, 
2 ba on, or close to the street, for 
sbvious reasons. 

TREES FOR MANY PURPOSES 


‘or street Planting: 

s Ash Linden 
Ginkgo Elms 
Pin Oak Hackberry 

or Quick Growth: 

«l Silver Maple Catalpa 
Box Elder Poplar 

Winter Beauty: 

di Bireh Golden Willow 

Evergreens 
e ing Trees: 

wna Weeping Mulberry Cut-leaved Weep- 

Wisconsin Willow ing Birch 


Babylonica Willow 
With Attractive Autumn Foliage: 
Sugar Maple Oaks 





The Muskrat in Winter 


MUSKRAT house is more than a 
shelter for it often represents a store 
of food for possible “lean days.” These 





busy little creatures will use hay in 
building their houses as Winter comes 
on, then by degrees eat down the house 
and rebuild it with other grasses. 

If you live near a lake and desire to 
help the Muskrats during a particularly 
bad Winter, cut a hole through the ice 
and place a large inverted box over it. 
The Muskrats will do the rest, daubing 
the sides of the hole with mud and hay 
so it will not freeze over, and lining the 
box with bedding. 

The Muskrat really prefers to search 
for his food in the water. It will be a 
service to him if you break the ice along 
the shores of the lakes and streams. He 
can drill through the ice, but sometimes 
every moment counts, if the little animal 
is desperately hungry. 

A food famine in Winter, the exhaus- 
tion of the supplies in the house, brings 
out the intelligence of Muskrats. Work- 
ing together, with a common purpose, 
they swim under the ice and search the 
stream-bottom for food. 

When food is located the Muskrats 
build a store-house on the ice near it. 
No matter how thick the ice, they will 
drill through it, and each “rat’’ must do 
his share. The animal that refuses to 
take his turn at drilling is ostracized, 
driven away to shift for himself. 

The Muskrat is well equipped to live 
under the ice. In addition to his warm 
coat, he has a pouch of reserve air—to 
draw upon when he works under the ice. 
Breathing against the under surface of 
the ice causes little bubbles to form, and 
these are allowed to oxygenate. The air 
is breathed again, and this repetition 
tan be continued indefinitely, though the 
Muskrat breathes less frequently when 
under the ice. 

; The apparent ferocity of the Muskrat 
in Winter has given him an undeservedly 
reputation with some observers. 
Hunger will make any animal savage. 
t must be significant that Muskrats are 
never quarrelsome when the food supply 
's ample. There is less “bossing” in a 
tony of Muskrats than among any 
wert animals that I know of; they work 
#* unit rather than as individuals. But 
ley will fight hard for their lives, their 
bung, or their house.—L. E. EUBANKS, 
n Our Dumb Animals) 
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Raising Vegetables in a Small Back Yard 


BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Mo.) 


F YOU reside on a small lot in the 
city or town and purchase your 
Vegetables, you have missed the 
great pleasure of a home garden—the 
planting, the delight of watching it 
grow, the gathering of the crisp, fresh 
Vegetables; and the greater enjoy- 
ment of eating them. It is a small 
lot indeed in which space cannot be 
found for a few beds of the more 
common and wmost-desired garden 
truck. On small places every available 
foot of ground must be made use of 
but with a little systematic planning 
this may easily be done and the re- 
sults will be agreeably surprising. 
Gardening, for most seeds and 
plants, should be done when the frost 
is out of the ground and all chances 
of a freeze are gone. There are some 
plants, such as Lettuce, that will not 
be injured by cool weather or even 
snow, while others will be destroyed 
with the least freeze. Others, such 
as Potatoes and Sweet Corn, may de- 
cay if cool, damp weather prevails. 


No early garden would be complete 
without the almost universal favor- 
ite—the Radish. There are various 
types of this plant and they may be 
sown in rows or scattered in a bed. 
If sown thickly they should be thinned 
out, as they begin to mature. Rad- 
ishes may be sown as early as the 
ground can be cultivated and will 
grow rapidly, from twenty to twenty- 
five days only being necessary for 
them to become large enough for table 
use. The little round red Radish 
which comes under various names, 
with slight differences, is very good 
and is perhaps more generally used 
than the long white type. A small 
plot should be sown every two or three 
weeks that a constant supply of Rad- 
ishes may be had throughout the Sum- 
mer. A sandy loam, well enriched 
with manure, is the best ground for 
sowing this Vegetable. 


Equally popular, along with the 
Radish, is Lettuce, one of the most- 
used salad plants. There are various 
kinds suitable for the different sea- 
sons. Two main divisions are found, 
head and leaf Lettuce and both have 
many uses. 

If seeds are sown indoors and the 
plants transplanted, they should be 
set four or five inches apart in rows 
separated twelve to eighteen inches. 
Of the head type, the plants should 
be thinned out as they enlarge to give 
plenty of room for those remaining to 
develop. If sown outdoors seed should 
be placed in rows, thinly covered, and 
plants thinned out as growth con- 
tinues. 

The small garden should contain a 
few Peas and Beans. These may be 
planted as soon as the ground can be 
prepared and danger from frost is 
gone. A light loam is the best soil. 
The young plants should be cultivated 
often until blooming time when it 
should be slowed up and done more 
shallow. Deep cultivation at this 
time may cause the bloom to drop. 
Planting should be in rows twenty- 
four to twenty-six inches apart and 
the seed covered with two inches of 
dirt. Peas and Beans may need some 
support and for this reason they may 
be planted near a fence. However, 
they may be sown where desired and 
old fence wire, sticks, or strings may 
be used for support. While Peas may 
be planted at intervals throughout the 
Summer, it has been found they do 
not thrive so well after the middle 
of May, due to the hot winds. 


a piorne'y the Tomatoes by planting the 
seed in boxes in the house during 
the Winter or early Spring. In a 
small garden so few plants are needed 
that it is generally more satisfactory 
to purchase the plants. Tomato plants 
are delicate and should not be put out- 
of-doors until all chances of frost and 
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Grow Vegetables! They are laden with good health and vitamines! 
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cold are gone. Seed may also be 
planted in the open but growth will 
necessarily be retarded several weeks. 
Best results are obtained when the 
plants are trained to grow upright. 
Strong stakes four to six feet long 
should be used. There are many ad- 
vantages of this way over the old 
method of letting them run. The fruit 
is kept off the ground and does not 
decay so badly, it is easier to pick, 
and much ground is conserved. It is 
well also to prune the vine when large 
enough, leaving the main stem and two 
or three branches. Tomatoes are of 
various types including the large red 
and yellow, the seedless, and the small 
ones for preserving. 


Green Onions early in the Spring or 
Summer are quite welcome and can be 
raised in the small garden in a short 
while if “sets” are secured. Seeds 
may be planted during the Winter and 
the plants reset, but for the small 
place sets are more satisfactory and 
much less work. 

Plant the sets early in the Spring 
separating them two or three inches, 
in rows about a foot apart and not too 
deep. The ground should be loamy 
and well mixed with good strong ma- 
nure. Keep the weeds out and the 
earth loose but do not hill up around 
the plants. 

The large Spanish Onions, or other 
types, to store for Winter may be 
grown the same way but more room 
should be given between each plant to 
allow for full development. The large 
Bermudas are grown from plants 
which may be secured from seed 
houses and nurseries. They grow to 
several inches in diameter, and are 
of sweet, fine taste. 


A hill or two of Cucumbers will sup- 
ply the family with sliced fruit during 
the Summer and produce enough for 
pickling if desired. Cucumbers grow 
best in rich loamy soil and may be in 
hills four to six feet apart and several 
seed sown in each. When the plants 
have developed to a fair size, they may 
be thinned out leaving only three or 
four good strong plants in each hill. 
Keep the fruit picked to encourage 
greater productiveness. For pickles, 
best results are obtained by planting 
the seed in July. 


After you have planted all the above 
mentioned Vegetables, you will still 
have room, no doubt, for a few Car- 
rots, Sweet Corn, Beets, and perhaps 
others—a little of each. 


Carrots do well in almost any soil 
although a heavy mineral soil is bet- 
ter. Seed should be sown as early in 
the Spring as possible and covered an 
inch deep. Like Onions, they should 
be thinned to three or four inches 
apart as the plants develop. For a 
late supply, seed may be sown in July. 


Sweet Corn may be planted in a 
row across the back of your garden 
in hills two to three feet apart. Plant 
several seed to the hill and when the 
young plants have grown several 
inches high, thin out, leaving two or 
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three sturdy stalks in each hill. If 
planted too early, during cool or damp 
weather, the seed is liable to rot. The 
first to the middle of May is ample 
time for Corn planting. 

One of the earliest Vegetables to 
come from the garden is the Beet. 
These may be sown indoors and re- 
planted when the ground is warm 
enough, in rows about eighteen inches 
apart, setting the plants four inches 
apart. The dirt should be pressed 
down firmly on seed or around plants. 


May, } 









Look over your back yar 

may find that much call be. ve 
been going to waste, catching rubbi 

and of no benefit. Put it into 9 gna 
Vegetable garden and have the fe 
of watching it grow and the Pleas ? 
of eating the yield. Seed houses ree 
many different Vegetable seeds an 
by looking over the packages contain 
ing these, you may find other garder 
truck as desirable to you perhaps 4 
the ones mentioned here, and posgitj 
more to your liking. 
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The Dahlia: 














Dahlia Stunt 


AVING read with very deep inter- 

est the various articles of late on 
Dahlia Stunt, I thought I would tell 
you of my experience. 


I have been growing Dahlias for a 
number of years, and have made many 
observations and tried many experi- 
ments in endeavoring to locate the 
cause of Stunt and think I am now 
on the right track. My first observa- 
tion was that I never had a stunted 
Dahlia from a cutting or green plant. 
Next I noticed that from a clump of 
six tubers there would be probably 
one stunted plant, and some varieties 
have never stunted with me at all, so 
I concluded that the fault did not lie 
with the soil. 

It is true that a stunted plant is 
more readily attacked by insects, and 
I have noticed they do not appear 
until the stunted plant has almost 
reached its limit of growth. 


I have come to the conclusion that 
the cause of Dahlia Stunt is that the 
tuber either had its root growth kiiled 
in storage, or the root growth was 
blank just as some tubers have no 
eyes. Dig up a stunted plant and you 
will find that if there is any root 
growth at all it is very feeble, but 
most of the stunted plants have no 
fibrous roots at all. 


My theory is that there was suffi- 
cient nourishment in the tuber to de- 
velop the plant to a certain stage, but 
the root growth being either blank or 
killed, there were no fibrous roots to 
draw nourishment from the soil to 
develop the plant to maturity, hence 
the Stunt. 

Anyone with a little experience can 
easily detect a stunted plant, when 
they notice one plant lagging behind 
the others and the stem and foliage 
weak and seeming to lack vitality. 
They should carefully remove the soil 
down to the tuber, then shove the 
stalk to one side until about half or 
two-thirds of it is broken away from 
the tuber. This will cause it to make 
root growth at the broken place the 
same as a cutting. It will take two 
or three weeks for the new roots to 








get well established, but if not too late 
in the season the plant will catch y 
with its brothers and produce just ag 
fine blooms. By partially severing the 
stalk from the tuber you give it , 
chance to make root growth necegg; 
to take the nourishment from the goj] 
At the end of the season it wil] he 
hard to distinguish it from any of the 
other plants. 

By way of experiment, I allowed 
some tubers to mildew, thus killing 
the fibrous roots. When planted they 
were all stunted and grew only from 
six to eighteen inches in height, and 
upon investigating I found that the 
one that grew only six inches made no 
fibrous roots at all; those that grew 
tallest had a few little weak fibrous 
roots, which convinced me that the 
cure for Stunt was to promote root 
growth in some form, hence thé above 
system proved to be successful. 


Hope to get the views of other 
readers on this subject. 


SAM HAMILTON, (B. C.) 
































Fertilizer for Dahlias 


Four pounds of fine Bone Meal, and 
one pound of Muriate of Potash, thor- 
oughly mixed, make a good Dahlia 
fertilizer. I apply it by digging dow 
three or four inches deep, four to six 
inches away from the stem, scatter 
small handful of the mixed fertilizer, 
and cover with dirt. 

This is done about the end of July 
when the first buds show, and if it 
does not rain enough soon after, | 
give them a good watering so as t0 
soak well into the ground. 

If Dahlias get too dry, it means 
hard wood, and no flowers, or vely 
few and inferior ones. 

Another fertilizer which is 4-6), 
I make with Sulphate of Ammonis, 
Acid Phosphate, and Muriate df 
Potash. About a tablespoonful dit 
solved in two gallons of water, and 
quart given to each plant when buts 
begin to form, give the best results. 


If the ground is dry, it should } 
watered first. 


































PAuL MALL, (lIIl.) 
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A Rock Garden with Two Purposes 


BY LEAH E. HAMILTON, (Penna.) 


old plaster house and bringing 

order out of chaos in the yard 
which had _ evidently been planted 
with the idea that “variety is the 
spice of life,” and that the greater the 
variety, and the more of it, the better; 
for there were flower beds everywhere 
with such extraordinary mixtures as 
Hydrangeas and Lilies-of-the-Valley 
in the same bed. 

But with the aid of a good gardener, 
the beds were rearranged, shrubbery 

lanted, a Rose bed started, and an 
old-fashioned Garden laid out. Then 
there was nothing left for us to do 
put wait as patiently as possible for 
things to develop. 

There was one great disappointment 
about our renovated place—there was 
no orthodox place for a Rock Garden; 
and we did so want a Rockery. But 


r WAS great sport, remodeling the 


there just wasn’t a suitable place; at 
least that’s what experts on such mat- 
Having overcome 


ters assured us. 


bare space which seemed to stare one 
in the face from all angles. It was 
suggested that the old Box Bush at 
the top of the terrace was taking all 
the moisture from the ground, thus 
robbing the grass of what it needed. 
But it was out of the question to risk 
moving so beautiful a specimen of 
Box, particularly when it was so 
ideally placed. 

Then we thought of having the 
much-desired Rock Garden built there. 
But everyone—the gardener and our 
horticulturally inclined friends— 
scowled at the idea. It was too sunny, 
too dry; the Box Bush would certainly 
rob plants of the moisture they 
needed, as it had robbed the grass. 
Nevertheless, we were determined to 
give the thing a try. 

So the Rockery was built—just a 
small one—a bit on the right of the 
brick steps that lead from the sun 
parlor, a little more on the left ex- 
tending around the corner of the ter- 





Mrs. Hamilton’s Rockery, showing the Rock Garden idea as 
developed on both sides of the steps leading to sun parlor 


this disappointment to a certain ex- 
tent, we resumed our patient waiting. 

It was a dry Spring, and the sun 
seemed more scorching than ever. As 
a result, one of the first things to 
happen in the Garden was not pleas- 
urable. It seemed that, in scarcely 
no time at all, the grass on the curve 
of the terrace about the corner of the 
sun parlor was burned up to nothing. 
No amount of watering, fertilizing, 
or coaxing could save it. 

Next we tried resodding—with the 
same displeasing result, for the newly 
r'anted sod burned up just as quickly. 
b ing persistent, however, we had the 
stubborn corner resodded again. But 
in a few weeks, that sod had gone the 
way of its predecessors. By this time 
we were frankly discouraged, for the 
Spot was very conspicuous. 

During the following Winter we 
very earnestly worked, trying to think 
of something to do with that dreadful 
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race. Rockery plants were chosen 
which did not particularly require 
moisture and shade: Phlox, (subulata 
and divaricata canadensis,) Alyssum 
saxatile compactum, Arabis, Semper- 
vivum senecio clivorum, Thymus lanu- 
ginosus, Sedum sieboldi. This assort- 
ment is such that there is some bloom 
among the lot from May until October, 
which we desired, owing to the con- 
spicuous location of the rockery. And 
in addition to these real rockery 
plants, we put in such things as trail- 
ing Nasturtiums, a few Ferns, some 
Pinks, a clump of Coleus, a Begonia, 
some Lantana, a bit of Sweet Alys- 
sum, and a few Forget-me-nots. All 
very unorthodox, but all easily grown 
and extremely useful in providing va- 
riety in color and quantity of bloom 
all Summer. The predictions of every- 
one regarding the success of our 
enterprise were unfavorable. 

In spite of everything, the Rockery 
flourished. It grew amazingly in a 
short time and prospered beyond our 
greatest hopes, surviving a. month of 
dry weather remarkably well. We 
could have said “I told you so” to 
everyone who had heard of the plan, 
but of course we wouldn’t. We are 
just delighted that we have found a 
place for the much-desired Rock Gar- 
den and a solution to the problem of 
the terrace. 

And the experience is not without 
its moral:—Do not be sure that your 
friends are right and that you are 
wrong about your Garden plans. Try 
your own plan and find out. 


The possibilities of Rock Gardening 
for special situations are well illus- 
trated by this little sketch. There are 
situations where nothing but Rock 
Gardening can be used and a careful 
study of the local conditions will en- 
able one to select the right plants 
and make suitable plantings and ar- 
rangements. Do not overlook the pos- 
sibilities of this form of gardening. 
It has the important advantage of 
app-aring natural when well arranged. 

— (EDITOR) 





View of Rockery from the South, showing how it thrives 
and produces bloom where grass would not grow 
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Control of Delphinium Root-rot 


BY FREEMAN WEISS, (D. C.) 


other perennials is a widespread 

disease in flower gardens. It is 
prevalent throughout Eastern United 
States and has been frequently re- 
ported from the Central States. 

The characteristic symptoms in Del- 
phiniums are generally weak growth, 
yellowing and withering of the older 
foliage, and stunting of the new 
shoots which are produced in great 
numbers from the crown, but quickly 
rot off at the base. The roots are 
blackened and decayed and often per- 
meated with a fine thread-like fungous 
growth. In many gardens a few 
plants are lost or their vitality reduced 
by this disease each year without 
causing the gardener very serious con- 
cern, as it is usually possible to dis- 
card infected plants and replace them 
with something else. 

Being a soil disease, however, Root- 
rot. sometimes becomes so thoroughly 
established in a garden that it is im- 
possible to grow the more susceptible 
hosts at all. With less general soil 
contamination, it often happens that 
a few plants escape attack and remain 
vigorous, others have their period of 
usefulness greatly curtailed, and some 
are killed entirely, resulting in patchi- 
ness that is very objectionable in a 
flower bed. This condition is difficult 
to treat. Complete renovation of the 
bed with replacement of soil and 
starting with fresh plants, though ef- 
fective is often impracticable. One 
hesitates to sacrifice plants that are 
still vigorous, but it is a large order 
to avoid injury to them while using 
sufficiently drastic measures against 
the diseased spots. 

The quest for an ideal soil disin- 
fectant which can be used without in- 
jury to living plants but which is de- 
structive to their root parasites is 
likely to prove very tedious, but it is 
perhaps not altogether hopeless. Re- 
sults obtained by various experiment- 
ers in the past year or two appear to 
show that we already possess certain 
fungicidal materials which can be 
used in cases of moderate soil con- 
tamination with much less injury to 
the plants than to the parasitic fungi 
responsible for Root-rot, and further 
improvement in these fungicides may 
be expected. 


| gat Serge of Delphiniums may not 
all be due to any one fungus, and 
in many cases is probably not of 
fungous origin, though the weakened 
and decaying portions are permeated 
by various kinds of soil fungi. In the 
prevention of Root-rot nothing is 
more helpful than to start with 
healthy and vigorous seedlings or di- 
visions, carefully transplanted into 
properly prepared and fertilized soil, 
so that no serious check to growth oc- 
curs at this time. Furthermore, the 
site must be well-drained, and if the 
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soil is of a type that is subject to 
heaving when it freezes, the perennial 
bed should be protected by a mulch of 
clean hay or straw. If, however, the 
mulch consists of general garden 
litter, it is likely to result in far more 
harm than good because of the insect 
and fungous pests it harbors. 

Probably the most common form of 
Delphinium Root-rot in the East is 
that caused by fungi belonging to the 
group which botanists call Sclerotium. 
These fungi are characterized by the 
production of seed-like, resting bodies 
or sclerotia, and are not known to pos- 
sess spores, but spread through the 
soil by a system of branching threads 
or strands called mycelium. The 
mycelium is easily killed by extremes 
of temperature, and particularly by 
drouth. One of the benefits of culti- 
vation is that it restricts the spread 
of fungi of this sort as a result of 
breaking up and drying the soil sur- 
face. 

Laboratory studies* have shown 
that the species of Sclerotium asso- 
ciated with Delphinium Root-rot may 
be killed by mercury compounds in the 
concentrations ordinarily employed in 
fungicides but are surprisingly in- 
different to copper sulphate and to 
sulphur dust. The resistance shown 
to copper seems to preclude expecta- 
tions of favorable results from such 
fungicides as Bordeaux mixture. 
Though indifference to sulphur was 
shown under laboratory conditions, 
further tests with sulphur compounds, 
and with sulphur added to the soil, 
are desirable. Formaldehyde and 
lime-sulphur also were toxic to this 
Sclerotium, but in field tests of limited 
extent, both materials proved very in- 
jurious to Delphiniums as_ well. 
Though tests with weaker solutions 
should be made, it seems evident that 
the safety factor is much less with 
these than with the mercury com- 
pounds. 

It has previously been shown by 
Gloyer, at the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, that Sclerotium 
Root-rot of Delphiniums may be pre- 
vented or checked under certain con- 
ditions by applying mercury bichloride 
(corrosive sublimate) in solution to 
the soil about the crown. One-fourth 
pint of solution was applied to each 
plant, three times at intervals of one 
week. Several strengths of solution 
were used varying from 1 part of 
mercury bichloride to 1280 of water, 
to 1 to 2000, and better results were 
obtained when sodium nitrate (Chili 
saltpeter) was applied together with 
the mercury in the same proportion. 


io SEVERAL attempts under aver- 
age garden conditions to employ the 
mercury bichloride treatment I have 
encountered either failure to control 


*Results furnished by Mr. Philip Brierley, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Root-rot or more or less severe injy 
to the plants. It is evident therefg 
that various factors—the age and oan 
dition of the plant, the degree of soil 
infestation by the filngus, and pep. 
haps weather and sollgonditions 
fluence the success of ¥his treatment 
Before any method of controlling Root. 
rot by soil fungicides can be recom. 
mended for general use, it will pe 
necessary to carry ow extensive tegtg 
which will include Variations jp all 
these factors until the effect of each 
is known; and this must be under. 
stood also in referenee to the results 
here reported, which. Are only frag. 
mentary and provisjchal. 

The results of two €xperiments cop. 
ducted during the pag Summer afford 
a little further information on the 
most effective way to #mploy mercury- 
containing fungicides in the contro] 
of Delphinium Root-rot. In addition 
to mercury bichloride, representatives 
of the new organic mercury disinfect- 
ants were used. These are propri- 
etary fungicides sold under various 
trade names. 

In one experiment Delphinium 
plants in two-inch pots, which had 
been overwintered in a _ coldframe 
from a seeding made in September, 
were transplanted to the field in June; 
and at the time of setting a handful 
of a culture medium containing my- 
celium and sclerotia of Sclerotium 
delphinii was scattered about the 
roots. When the plants had been coy- 
ered the soil was sprinkled with one 
of several fungicidal solutions at the 
rate of 1 pint per plant, but certain 
plants received only water as a check 
on the effect of the inoculation. Of 
60 such check plants, 36 were killed 
to the ground in two weeks, and 
though 10 plants which were killed 
outright were replaced, at the end of 
the season there were but 11 plants 
alive, a total mortality of 84 per cent. 
Mercury bichloride, 1 to 1000, resulted 
in the survival of 5 out of 18 plants, 
a mortality of 72 per cent, and was ob- 
viously injurious to growth. The half- 
strength solution, 1 to 2000, was not 
evidently injurious to growth, and 6 
plants out of 16 survived, a mortality 
of 63 per cent, The treatment with 
the organic mercury Uspulum, 1 to 
400, resulted in the survival of 7 
plants out of 16, and the half-strength, 
or 1 to 800, in the survival of 9 plants 
out of 16. The respective mortalities 
in the latter two treatments were 56 
and 44 per cent, a gain in survival as 
compared with the check, of about 
three times. 


ANOTHER experiment* beds of 
a size to accommodate 56 plants 
each were laid out in a nursery, where 
Root-rot had been more or less prev 
alent. After the plants were set, the 
beds were treated either at once oF 
after one week, with mercury bi- 
chloride and several forms of organi¢t 
mercuries, including dusts or dry 


*Results furnished by Dr. C. R. Orton, Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, 
New York. 
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ments as Well as liquids. In two 
tretetett untreated as checks, 34 and 
y r cent of the plants died during 
ye oen200. With mercury bichloride 
1 to 1800, applied at the rate of 2 
arts to the square foot there re- 
sulted a mortality of 50 per cent, due 
rtly to the injurious effect of the 
tment. With mercury bichloride 

1 to 1200, at the same rate of applica- 
tion, the mortality was 60 per cent. 
The treatment with an organic mer- 
eury solution, 1 to 400, at the rate 
of 1% quarts per square foot reduced 
the loss to 28 per cent without evident 
injury to the plants, but a solution of 
1 to 200, proved somewhat injurious. 
Better results were obtained with the 


- organic mercury combined in a pro- 


prietary form with a nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, the plants being more vigorous 
and the mortality only 34 or 14 per 
cent, depending on the strength of the 
solution. The dry treatment proved 
best of all; thus when 2 ounces of 
organic mercury dust were applied to 
each square yard, the mortality 
dropped to 11 per cent, and even 1% 
ounces reduced it to 21 per cent. This 
represents a gain as compared with 
the check of 3 to 4 times. 

It is to be noted that in both these 
experiments healthy plants were set 
in soil that was either naturally in- 
fested or artificially contaminated 
with the Root-rot fungus. The re- 
sults are not applicable therefore to 
cases where plants are growing in 
contaminated soil and may be already 
infected. In other words the treat- 
ment as here applied served only to 
protect against infection but did not 
cure diseased plants. 

Seedlings of Delphinium, like seed- 
lings in general, are subject to damp- 


_ing-off and rotting of the roots due 


to various fungi, though the Scler- 
otium Root-rot is probably not seed 
borne. Although experimental work 
on the nature and control of these 
seedling diseases is incomplete, it has 
been found that better stands and 
more vigorous seedlings are secured 
when both the seed and the soil in 
which they are planted are treated 
with a fungicide. This can be ex- 
peditiously done by sprinkling the 
seed bed or flat lightly with a mercury 
disinfectant at once after planting. 
If mercury bichloride is used for this 
purpose, a 1 to 2000 or more dilute 
solution is to be preferred, and about 
one pint to a square foot should be ap- 
plied, but the organic mercury prep- 
arations can safely be used according 
to the directions furnished by their 
manufacturers. 
SUMMARY 

(1) Certain forms of mercury soil 
disinfectants may be safely applied to 
the roots of living Delphinium plants to 
protect against Root-rot infection. 

(2) Bichloride of mercury is fairly 

ective as a soil disinfectant, but may 
cause injury unless used at least as 
dilute as 1 part to 2000 parts of water. 

(8) The organic mercury preparations 
can safely be used in the concentrations 
recommended by the manufacturers, and 
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are at least as effective against Root-rot 
as bichloride. The combination disinfect- 
ant and fertilizer treatment appears to 
be of particular promise, but best con- 
trol of Root-rot is likely to result from 
the dry treatments. . 


(4) The protection against Root-rot 
is as yet in no case absolute. 





Golden-banded Lily of Japan 


(Lilium auratum) 
(Subject of Front Cover Illustration) 


‘THIS Lily is one of the most beau- 
tiful and most sought-after but is 
not as dependable in its behavior un- 
der all conditions as one would wish. 
More depends on methods of culti- 
vation than on soil, and good drainage 
is especially necessary for best results. 
It is a waste of effort to attempt to 
grow Lilium auratum where the soil 
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is underlaid with water near the sur- 
face, or where it freezes on the sur- 
face during the winter months. Good 
aeration and good drainage are es- 
sential at all times. 

While Lilium auratum is perfectly 
hardy so far as the bulbs are con- 
cerned, they need protection in Winter 
to prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing which is likely to loosen the 
roots, caused by the heaving of the 
bulbs. Shelter from high winds is 
also desirable. 


Deep planting, even as deep as eight 
or ten inches, is not too deep, and 
some recommend even more. 


In selecting bulbs for planting, do 
not choose the largest ones but rather 
the medium-sized, plump and solid 
bulbs which will give a better account 
of themselves. 





Seasonable Work for May 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


BOUT middle of this month is 
best time for setting out bedding 
plants; Geraniums, Fuchsias, 

Asters, Stocks, etc., also all half-hardy 
vegetable plants. 

Fill the hotbeds with Melons or 
frame with Cucumbers after the 
bedding plants are out. Plant the 
frame with Melons and Cucumbers on 
little mounds of earth, as illustrated, 
and top them at two leaves; then the 
laterals at four, and again at one leaf 
past the fruit. 

Sow seeds of Hardy Perennials now, 
also Asparagus, Rhubarb, and Seakale 
for forcing in Winter, in cellar. You 
can sow all these in drills in the gar- 
den now, as shown in diagram. Clip 
Evergreen hedges now. 


Propagate Violets. 
Make new Rock Gardens. 
Plant Dahlias and Gladiolus. 


Sow ridge Cucumbers outside, in 
well-manured trenches, and cover with 
a box, or glass jam jar, for a few 
weeks till the plants are quite strong. 

Plant Mushroom spawn in old hot- 
beds, and with any crop that fresh 
manure is used. A good way is to 
grow Mushrooms with Potatoes. Place 
fresh manure in the drills with the 
Potatoes, and also place spawn in the 
rows. The Potato tops shade the 
Mushrooms, and you get a good crop 
during late Summer and in Fall. 

Sow Peas, Beans, Radishes, and 
Spinach, for succession crops, till end 
of June. 





Sow ASPARAGUS, SEA KALE ,AND RHUBARB. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 


LIVING More Important than SPEED 


T NEED not be pointed out that people on earth at 
I present are living at a very high rate of speed. 
~ This statement of fact has been made so many 
times that we accept it without question. But just 
now I am pleased to quote from an utterance of that 
great man in India, Mahatma Ghandhi. He is not 
merely a native of India, but has travelled extensively 
and has had plenty of business experience and has 
been in contact with the practical affairs of life in 
various countries. Ghandhi says: 


“You glory in speed, thinking not of the goal. You 
elevate process, rather than ultimate product. You 
think your souls are saved because you can invent 
radio. Of what elevation to man is a method of 
broadcasting when you have only drivel to send out? 
What mark of civilization is it to be able to produce 
a 120-page newspaper in one night when most of it 
is either banal or actually vicious, and not two col- 
umns of it are worth preserving?” 


Mahatma Ghandhi has other interesting things to 
say about us, which are true enough, and incidentally 
he says we are heading for terrific catastrophe and 
misery. Perhaps Ghandhi is right. Our best think- 
ers will not admit it, and our best reasoning powers 
will not admit it, but the history of the world for 
many centuries points in no other direction,—history 
repeats itself. 

As I have before attempted to point out, in my 
simple-minded way, the chief business of life is 
LIVING. People forget that,—many people do not 
even know how to live. They have in mind too much 
the rapidity of action and temporary achievement, 
“thinking not of the goal.”” There are many agnostics 
among us who will not admit that there is a goal. 
They even resent the idea that others have faith, and 
boldly claim that all we can get out of life is what 
we get as we go along. 


Bur I would not have it thought in suggesting that 
the chief business of life is living, that as we live 
it from day to day is all there is of life. Not so! 
Life is only a means to an end. We are here to get 
the best experiences we can. The experiences we 
actually do get here determines what we are able to 
do hereafter. This statement needs no argument. It 
stands without evidence. 

Do not overlook the fact-that the more we get 
out of life in the way of an education toward better 
things, better activities, and better aspirations, is all 
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to the good. Self-entertainment, self-indulgence and 
individual advancement and preferment, is a ¢ 
mistake. Many men who occupy humble positions 
here on earth are perfecting themselves for a be 
work in a life tocome. Many in prominent positions 
are wasting their opportunities and positively de. 
teriorating. 


It may be that our present tendency toward high 
speed and rapid living will be checked by some Great 
Influence before it has gone so far as to destroy oy 
present civilization, but as suggested; study history 
and see what you find. 


MADISON COOPER 





Heredity vs. Environment 


HERE is an old saying that “blood will tell” 

but this is positively disproved by some accurate 

investigations conducted by the University of 
Chicago. 

Kight hundred children, half of whom were or. 
phans adopted by foster parents, were taken for test, 
It was found that a child’s intelligence depends far 
more on home surroundings than on ancestry. Twen- 
ty-six orphaned children whose parents had _ been 
feeble-minded were brought into normal intelligence 
by their foster parents. The general behavior of 
orphans whose parents had been morally defective 
was fully up to the standard of other children. 

Assuming that the above investigation was cop- 
ducted on a fair and impartial line, it tells something 
which is far more important than may appear on a 
casual inspection. 

The old time-honored proverb, “blood will tell,” 
has been accepted by generation after generation, 
I, myself, have thought this an undisputed fact. The 
investigation above proves it positively otherwise. 
And, indeed, my own life experience would indicate 
that Environment which covers the various influences 
which go to make up a lifetime of activity, are of far 
greater importance. 

“Blood will tell” has accumulated a reputation for 
wisdom, doubtless because in the early days of this 
country, in fact, under all the old-time conditions the 
world over, the starting of children was mostly in the 
hands of the parents. Children were therefore 
carried through the adolescent period,—the important 
formative period of human life,—so that the family 
Environment had a far greater influence than 
Heredity. 

Search your own experience for examples, and 
apply the above statements to same. You will find 
it interesting and of value as a study, and do not 
forget the practical lesson which it conveys. Do not 
allow your own interests or influence to slacken, when 
you can guide or help the young in the right direction. 


AND I would like to bring Dogs into this interesting 
problem as an easy proof of the fact that En- 
vironment and training have more to do with char- 
acter and attainment, than Heredity. But I hasten 
to admit my own convictions that Heredity is im- 
portant, and without placing a definite percentage on 
its value, I should say that it was somewhere between 
25 and 50 per cent in the life of an individual. 


There is an old saying to the effect that if you § 


treat a Dog like a Dog, you will have one:—Meaning 
that a Dog poorly treated is a miserable and worth- 
less animal. Another part of that saying is that if 
you treat a Dog like a friend, you will also have one. 
Dogs are most responsive to the treatment they re 
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: it seems that their limitations are nowhere 
= , we have generally thought them to be; 
we what is said about Dogs applies with equal force 
{although perhaps not as noticeable, because other 
animals are not so closely associated with man,) to 
other animals as well. 

And we can carry the lesson a step further and 
uggest that the experiences which we get here on 
earth doubtless determine what we are to do in the 
hereafter. This brings out clearly the point that our 
individual influence here on earth ;—on our surround- 
jngs, on our human brothers, and on our animal 
friends and other friends in Nature, is of the utmost 
importance. This influence may well determine the 
character of our rewards in a future life. 

If some of my super-religious or agnostic friends 
want to criticize my simple-minded religious utter- 
ances, that is their privilege. I am putting religion 
on what I call a practical and commonsense basis. 


MADISON COOPER 





Reports of Business Conditions 


HAT I will here say on this subject is prompted 

by a recent report distributed by the National 
City Bank of New York, one of our largest financial 
institutions. This report is so manifestly an attempt 
to look on the bright side of things that it attracted 
my attention. 

Reports of business conditions from financial in- 
stitutions, and business organizations generally, are 
practically worthless except for the detailed state- 
ments of facts and the information as to production, 
consumption, etc. Opinions from the sources men- 
tioned are without tangible value for the reason that 
they invariably relate mostly the bright side and 
will not state the true facts when things look black. 
If there is any question on the part of any reader 
as to the accuracy of the above statement let him try 
to find anything which at any time admits depression 
or bad business. Newspapers will occasionally 
chronicle a flurry in the stock market, but they will 
not tell the truth about business conditions generally. 
There is an occasional exception to this, and one 
notable business daily in New York City is especially 
outspoken in telling the truth about business condi- 
tions as they really exist. 


What I am trying to object to, is that business 
men, financiers, and those in control of the editorial 
policy of publications generally, try to jolly the people 
into believing that everything is all right whether 
itis or not. The depression of 1926 is now referred 
to as a thing of the past, but we heard nothing of it 
at the time. Why do not these wiseacres who try to 
make the people believe that business is always good, 
whether it is or not, tell us what is going to happen 
in the future? It is easy for anyone to relate what 
has occurred in the past, but not so easy to determine 
the future, and that is what these so-called trade 
reports and business summaries are expected to do. 
If they have no value in determining the future, they 
have no value at all. 


And I will, in this brief talk, refrain from talking 
pessimism. But I will suggest that every individual 
keep himself posted on his own local conditions. In 
about three cases out of four, what is happening 
locally, is a reflection of what is going on in all parts 
of the country. We should not take too seriously the 
jollying which the papers try to hand us. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Reading Habit Creates Ideals 


AS I have repeatedly pointed out, the reading habit 
should be established early in the life of every 
individual. But it is easier to say it, than it is to 
actually do it, and even those who have to do with the 
education of the young find it difficult or impossible to 
inculcate the idea that the printed page holds the 
greatest education to be had anywhere. 


Reading habits fixed and confirmed in youth, 
broaden one’s vision and give an outlook on life which 
cannot ever be acquired otherwise. No amount of 
travelling, mixing with one’s fellows, and observation 
or experience of any kind whatsoever, can take the 
place of the perusal of good literature. Indeed, we 
should not confine our reading to what experts may 
class as good literature, especially in the early years. 
Simple, clean and character-building stories are quite 
permissible with the young; and simple Nature 
Studies are even better than stories. 


But it is not for me to point out the exact class 
of reading that each individual should undertake, as 
I am no Dr. Elliott, and have not the confidence in my 
ability to say what constitutes the “five-foot book- 
shelf” of the world’s best literature. But I do have 
the confidence to say that no person can become a 
well-balanced individual and have a _ well-rounded 
character without getting the reading habit. Some 
acquire this habit when advanced in years, but usually 
the reading habit must be acquired in youth, if ac- 
quired at all, and if it is to be most valuable to the 
individual. 


While I am about it, I want to point out that each 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER contains about the best- 
balanced literary feast that is likely to be found any- 
where. To prove this, just make your own com- 
parisons. 

But I want to suggest again that you get your 
young people interested in THE FLOWER GROWER. 
There are plenty of little Nature Studies and other 
simple tales, things which cannot but interest any- 
one,—read them aloud and get your young people 
to read them by themselves. 

MADISON COOPER 





Real Wealth 


Any man is wealthy who has good health, a happy 
home life, a business or profession in which he is happy 
and therefore successful, a passion for growth, and the 
ambition to be of service and some use to his fellow men. 
He could not get any more out of life if he had a million 
dollars. 

—ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 





Tulip 


The bloom is in the heart of it, 
Though outer leaves may grow; 
A secret forms a part of it, 
But what we may not know. 
Past seasons were the start of it,— 
For glory’s growth is slow; 
All time shall be the mart of it,— 
The grace of soul to show. 
—GEO. W. BORDEN 
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The Evil of Too Much 


[X THE December FLOWER GROWER, on page 557, The 
* Glad Philosopher and Frank C. Pellett set forth, in one 
column, enough good thought to almost insure the happi- 
ness of mankind if it were heeded and put into practice. 
I often wonder what it is that gives us the crazy urge 
to spend our lives heaping up, or trying to heap up, a 
superabundance of everything, until the zest of living is 
gone and we become mere human fattening-hogs. 

Not long ago I got a letter from a lady who said she 
had been trying for five years to make a garden, and the 
more she did to it the worse it looked. She had called 
in a garden expert, but the result was no more satisfactory 
than before. She sent me a very complete plan of the 
garden and it needed only a glance to see that her trouble 
was too much of everything. Instead of single plants, or 
small colonies, placed to produce an apparent reason for 
being there, and with enough space between to allow each 
room to declare itself, there were jammed-and-crammed 
masses of nearly everything the market offers. 


Very few of us seem to understand the power for 
happiness, for clean thinking and clean living, that lies 
in comparative poverty. I do not mean want, but what 
David Grayson called “achieved poverty,” that condition 
in which there is much to wish for and intelligence enough 
to stop before repletion is arrived at. And this applies 
equally well to knowledge. It is an easy thing to know 
more than is good for one’s peace of mind. The road of 
knowledge ends on a bare, wind-swept peak where one may 
gaze out upon an infinity of nothingness, and hunger, too 
late, for the rosy mists of the warm valley of make-believe. 

When I was a toddler I played around the doorstep of 
a little, old house in my native town, and growing beside 
the step was a lot of the old, single form of Saponaria 
officinalis. It is the first flower I have a clear recollection 


of. The pungent, almost unpleasant fragrance is still in 


my nostrils. Many years afterward I began to hunger 
for it, and set about trying to find it, under the name my 
Mother gave it, “Brigham Young.” I found it, but it was 
known there as “Georgia Pink,” growing in the yard of 
a deserted house, under a big Cedar, where it had been 
planted by a dear old grandmother whose son died there. 


Later, I learned from a botanic reference book that it is 
a noxious weed, imported from Europe, and escaped, in 
some localities, to become a pest. That information killed 
something in me; something that can never live again. 
Every time I try to conjure up a vision of the old doorstep 
and “Brigham Young,” I get, instead, the page of a book, 
telling about Saponaria officinalis, a hateful weed. The 
same is true of Linaria vulgaris, the little “Butter-and- 
eggs” I played with when the world was a mystery and 
fairies lived under every stone. 

Many a cherished clump of Posies has become a flat 
and tasteless thing when its owner learned that it is a 
horticultural hybrid introduced by so-and-so in 1868; 
when the owner was sure it was at least 300 years old 
and came over on the Mayflower. Not for anything in 
the world would I correct such an impression. Not for the 
wealth of the Indies would I take happiness out of the 
life of child or grandmother by giving them the botanic 
history of all the old flowers that are alive with the en- 
chanting spirit of mystery. 

I have a collection of old flowers, sent me by those 
who included their real or imaginary histories. I know 
everything about them I ever expect or want to know. 
If any of them are comparatively recent introductions, 
with no element of glamour in their lives, I don’t want to 
know it. Some of them I collected myself, from old yards 
and overgrown graves. I have concocted histories for 
them, and they have become living facts. I should con- 


Calei ; 

May 
sider no man my friend were he to undertake to tell 
better. = 

I have a collection of “rare” wildlings; some of th 
“cannot be duplicated.” I dread the time when ] shall 
learn the truth. There is a Honeysuckle from Tucg 
Creek, in Washington. There is only one other, the horses 
and cattle having exterminated them. There is a Salmon. 
berry from Puget Sound that is finer than any known, 
There is a pedatifid Violet that simply will not fit into 
any category; an unidentified Pentstemon that lays them 
all in the shade; a flowering vine that nobody knows and 
that I refuse to look up in Bailey’s or any other reference 
Some day, old hard, dry Knowledge will come thrusting 
his snout among them and their spirits will take flight, 
I have one hope; I may not live to see it. 


W. A. BRipwety 





Our Failing Natural Resources 


PROM time to time there arises a prophet who 

predicts the exhaustion of our coal; the exhaustion 
of our oil; the exhaustion of our forests; the exhays. 
tion of our soil; and the exhaustion of this, that and 
the other thing. 

These prophets are not without reason for their 
worry ; but in fact, when one Natural Resource is ex. 
hausted, another is discovered to take its place. The 
well-known physical law of Conservation of Energy 
makes it almost sure that we are not likely to suffer 
seriously from the exhaustion of Natural Resources, 


Some of our prophets who want to step outside 
their own sphere, even predict that the sun will bum 
out in a few million years and leave the world without 
light and heat, but this is so far in the realms of the 
unknown and the impossible of comprehension that 
we need not give it serious attention. 

Those of my friends who are really religious may 
apply their religion to this subject by assuring them- 
selves that these things will doubtless be taken care 
of in a far better way than we can figure out. In 
short, why worry about things that may happen when 
there are so many things that are happening every 
day which may be corrected for the bettering of con- 
ditions under which mankind is now laboring. 

Why not get the idea as expressed by the great 
poet, Alexander Pope, when he says; “the proper 
study of mankind is man’? This does not mean just 
what it says. It means that man should study not 
only himself and his relationship to his fellows; but 
incidentally, his relation to his other surroundings in 
the known and explored world. 

MADISON COOPER 





Determination 


Strive, and the forces of life are backing, 
Call, and will is never lacking, 

Grasp each task as best you can, 

God will make of you a man. 


Small are the deeds of the fearful soul; 
Sow brave seed for a fruitful goal. 

Plant the vineyard for rare old wine, 
Tilling and pruning through years of time. 


A purpose firm is the crying need, 

As we bend our backs o’er the growing seed. 
Weed out doubts and hindering fears, 
Reaping the harvest through coming years. 


M. E. D. JONES 
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The Old Songs 


ERE is an old song that charms many of us back to 

the sand pile and Dog-fennel patch. In my childhood 
it was as familiar to me as “Now I lay me—.” I ran 
across it today in my grandmother’s old hymn book, but 
[ doubt that the author, while in all probability a religious 
woman, intended it as religious music. It sounds more 
to me like the cry of a mother with empty arms: 


SCATTER SEEDS OF KINDNESS 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path, 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of today, 

With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from the way. 


CHO. 
* Then scatter seeds of kindness, 
Then scatter seeds of kindness, 
Then scatter seeds of kindness, 
For our reaping by-and-by. 


Strange we never prize the music 

Till the sweet-voiced bird is flown! 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone! 

Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 

As when winter’s snowy pinions 

Shake the white down in the air. 


If we knew the baby fingers, 
Pressed against the window-pane, 
Would be cold and stiff tomorrow— 
Never trouble us again— 

Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the prints of rosy fingers 

Vex us then as they do now? 


Ah! the little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 
How the little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 

Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For our reaping by-and-by. 


Of course this will elicit snorts and groans from a few 
dime-hounds, whose gizzards couldn’t be scratched with a 


file, but they can’t reasonably expect to hog the whole 
magazine. 


I have an urgent request for an old song beginning, 


“Come listen, dear husband, awhile, unto me, 
For the Lord will soon sever Saphrona from thee; 
Her place will be empty, your heart, too, will mourn, 
While she slumbers in death, no more to return.” 
Does anyone know it? If so, please send it to me. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Abiding Joys 


‘THESE are my abiding Joys:—Friends, Books, My 

Dog, and the great out-of-doors. 

Of these, I think the ever-renewing out-of-doors gives 
the most satisfying Joy. Its sublimity and loveliness— 
trees and rocks, gardens and brooks, hills, valleys and 
mountains, clouds and sky—elevate and delight my beauty- 
loving soul. It never intrudes, it never imposes, it never 
disappoints; and when I go to it in silence, alone, I find 
peace and understanding and help. 

But how can I exist without the others? My Friends, 
whom I love and who love and bear with me, and who all 
of them have Joy in the things on which I rejoice; my 
Books, which tell me of wonders. that I may never see 
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or know except through them—which waken my memories 
of the past and open my eyes to the future—fill many 
weary hours with happiness and content and bring the 
out-of-doors in when I cannot go to it; My Dog, whose love 
answers every mood of mine; who is not happy if she is 
not with me, who accepts my friends and detests my 
enemies, who lies at my feet in daytime and sleeps beside 
my bed at night and whose enjoyment of the outside adds 
to the Joy of me. 

So, you see, they are all wrapped up in another— 
without one I should miss much of the other—these abid- 
ing Joys of mine. 

ISABELLE 





Ideals in Country and City 


‘HE man (or woman) raised in the country has 

superior ideals! 

As a statement, that may be subject to discussion, 
but available evidence indicates that the country-bred 
people the world over are the ones who ‘“‘make the 
wheels go round.” In short, the ideals of those who 
grow up under country conditions are in the great 
majority of cases superior to those who mature under 
city conditions. 

This question of “Country versus City” is an old 
one, and often discussed, but I think few will main- 
tain that the City, generally speaking, of course, 
gives correct ideals. Indeed, crime and humanity 
at its worst, thrive in the City and the City is the 
breeding place for that which is most undesirable 
in humanity. 


Practically applied, this suggests that when we 
nominate and elect men to important positions of 
leadership, their place of origin and development 
should be considered carefully. Ward politics are 
a poor proposition; and while political. wire-pulling 
is bad enough in the Country, it cannot be as corrupt 
as it is in the City. Men who are able to secure 
nomination from the big cities, are in a great many 
cases, men of inferior mentality ; and more important, 
decidedly inferior ideals. 

Men who have lived under city conditions, do not 
know the true living. They do not know humanity 
at its best, and the artificiality of the City influences 
ideals which are not to be trusted. 


Now, friends, do not misunderstand me; I am 
only pointing out the tendency; and what I have 
said above is true in 75 per cent of cases taken at 
random. That there are exceptions, need not be 
denied. But who will question the general accuracy 
of the first sentence in this short discussion? 


MADISON COOPER 





From a Florida Florist 


A professional florist in Tampa, Florida, writes me as 
follows: 

“I enclose $2.00 for my subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER,—a paper well worth reading,—more than ten 
times worth the price.” 

This is one answer to some of the suggestions which 
have come to the Editor from time to time, that THE 
FLOWER GROWER, being printed in the North, did not touch 
Florida or California conditions as it should. 

The principles of plant life are the same everywhere 
and no magazine printed will cover every locality. The 
person who cannot get more than value received out of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, regardless of where located, is only 
lacking in suitable comprehension. 
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Little Stories from Life 








I NEVER saw the principal of this sketch; never had a 
word of correspondence with him; yet I know him better 
than I do men I have been passing and speaking to for 
years. He is a niember of a plant and seed firm. Being 
in the business of selling plants and seeds at retail, one 
would think that he would hesitate to run counter to the 
pop-corn ideas of those who play at gardening as they 
play at everything else in life, dabbling with everything 
and sincere with nothing, yet he writes, in Western Homes 
and Gardens: (The italics are mine.) 


“I firmly believe that one cannot live close to Mother 
Earth without developing some of the better qualities of life. 
It develops the ability to find pleasure in the more simple 
things, wholesome things—a disposition for more sober think- 
ing. It develops resourcefulness and courage and the ability 
to live within oneself. I think you will agree with me that 
entertainment and contentment in the home makes for better 
men and women, and the garden surely supplies that enter- 
tainment once you become interested; and further, it is ex- 
ercise of mind and body that is clean and wholesome. 

“In the mad rush of business, and in the seeking of ex- 
citing and thrilling entertainment, there has been a tendency 
to drift away from the soil; away from the simple pleasures 
and the character building toils with Mother Earth. With 
much of our present hothouse existence we are losing the 
old pioneer ruggedness and in comparison with the lives of 
those noble men who lived a few generations ago we are 
living what might be termed an artificial life. 

“Getting closer to Nature in our gardening work gives 
us time to halt for a moment—take stock of our purpose in 
life and our mode of living. It is recreation for the fatigued 
mind and body, and the many thrills one experiences are in- 
spiration to continue in our efforts for greater achievements. 
When you learn to enjoy the warmth of the sun on your 
back as you bend to the task, when you learn to love the 
flowers, the trees, the birds, then you are a better man, a 
better woman, physically, mentally and spiritually, and your 
association with others is sure to have a good effect.” 


What could one add to this? It is perfect advice and 

a perfect exposition of the author’s character. This man 
has sought and he has found. 
W. A. BRIDWELL 





Our Garden Guests 


HEY came first in early Spring. The frost was not 
"Sone out of the ground. The last snow lingered 

in the shade and melted in the dirty rivulets in the 
sun. Hungry Crows rasped from the tops of the tall 
Pines; and a chill air stirred their thin branches. There, 
in a deep pocket dug down by the root of a choice Iris, 
and lined with fur and leaves, they huddled—six tiny, 
new-born Rabbits. 


It was the latter part of May, and the garden was a 
riot of colors and perfume when the invalid came. She 
had been confined to her room all the long Winter, and 
was not yet strong enough to leave the car; but she lay 
back among the cushions, smiling, and feasted her eyes 
on the glowing vista of Tulips swaying lazily in the 
breeze; Violas spreading gay blankets of purple and gold 
along the borders, their truant blossoms starring the 
grass; Peonies pushing up through the soil, their lovely 
purplish stems and crinkled leaves eager to unfold in 
the light and warmth—Robins and Pigeons foraged boldly, 
and a flash of blue flame cut the air. 

Oh, it was good to be alive. 


We had strolled out in the early morning to the Iris 
beds. The stately flowers lifted their silken banners 
gemmed with dew, in the first level rays of the rising sun. 
He approached haltingly, a sleepless hunted look in his 
pale eyes, a suspicious tremble about his weak mouth,— 
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could we spare a few flowers? They had taken her to th 
hospital. She was to be operated upon today, He had 
never cared much for flowers himself, but she was j 

crazy about them. Anything would do, it didn’t male 
With a word of hope and comfort, we gathered an arnt 
of the long-stemmed beauties, tender pinks, silver and 
blue, lavender and yellow; and his weary face brightened 
He straightened his sagging shoulders, “They are pretty n 
he said, “I’ll tell her where they came from,” and turned 
to call back, “‘She’ll like to know.” 


- THE end of the busy day, the terrible smal] boy 
found us out. He persisted in pulling off the labels 
and walking on his heels over a bed of seedlings, utterly 
oblivious to his mother’s “Darling don’ts.” He tore u 
the flower that was given him, and flinging himself on the 
walk, kicked and screamed, “I wanted to pick it myself 
so I did.” “O, darling, see the wagon,—the pretty new 
wagon with the wheels.” He is getting to be such a big 
man he really doesn’t care any more for flowers! The 
big man sullenly jerked the hand cultivator up and down 
abandoning it where it fell upon discovering how easily 
the cistern pump could be made to flood the surroundings, 
For a brief space, he was left to his own devices and this 
proved his undoing. There was a yellow jackets’ neg 
in the tool shed. And he valiantly proceeded to demolish 
it. His tears and shrieks were very real, and neither 
arnica nor sympathy availed to assuage the pair or soothe 
the resentful feelings of the departing guests. 


And once a gracious Presence came and touched with 
loving fingers the fragrant petals of some flower; told 
delightful stories of visits to famous gardens; and named 
a hitherto unidentified plant. The contact was an in- 
spiration. We turned joyfully back to our work, Hope 
and Courage blossoming anew in the Garden of the Heart, 


The stage was set for digging Gladiolus bulbs in the 
morning,-—no time for visitors now. What a thrilling and 
delightful task, lifting the sturdy clusters out of the mel- 
low, black earth in the warm, October sun. Over all the 
brooding haze of departing Summer; the purple blue of 
distant mountains round about; the yellows and browns 
and scarlets of ripening foliage; the silvery linings on 
the racing river. 

But on the morrow, there came another visitor, un- 
heralded, unexpected, and the Angel of Pain laid a hand 
upon us. Through the long days and nights, in the still- 
ness of the silent room, where the sunlight filtered through 
the waving curtains in delicate golden patterns, and the 
mountain breezes caressed the cheek,—sweet as airs from 
enchanted gardens, lying with idle hands, we waited. 
What memories came of long forgotten things,—bits of 
verse, and song and story. What plans for next year’s 
garden, strangly mingled with visions of the long years 
in which we should never garden more, was this the end? 
“Not yet,” whispered the Angel of Healing, softly, “Not 
yet.” 

ANNA M. JACKSON, (Penna.) 





Dr. Hedrick on Variety Improvement 


6¢ LVFTY years hence not a single variety now prominent 
on our fruit lists will be continued as a variety of 
major importance,” predicted Dr. U. P. Hedrick of the 
New York Experiment Station, in the course of a series 
of recent lectures at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
Icge. “The greatest advances in fruit growing in the past 
have been brought about by the introduction of new varr 
eties, and the greatest progress in the future will be tm 
the same direction,” he declared. 
Modern plant breeding has opened a great opportunity 
for the systematic improvement of fruit-bearing plants 
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and attention to this important work is increasing. A few 
¢ the older fruits like the Pear and some of the Plums 
“ha been developed further than others, but many fruits, 

icularly native species, have been neglected or over- 
jooked entirely. Almost every variety may be character- 
ized better by its faults than by its superior qualities, 
said Dr. Hedrick. 

In the plant breeding work at Geneva eighty thousand 
seedlings have been grown. About half of them have 
fruited and ninety new varieties have been named. MclIn- 
tosh, Deacon Jones and Delicious have been the best 
parents among Apple varieties, according to Dr. Hedrick. 
Mills has been one of the best Grapes in crosses, Cuthbert 
the best Red Raspberry, and Marshall the best Strawberry. 
No success has attended the attempt to produce a seedless 
Apple, but a new seedless Grape, Stout, has just been 


obtained. 

An attempt is being made at Geneva to develop a 
series of McIntosh-like Apples for all seasons, and a 
similar series of Delicious-like varieties. 

With the possible exception of Oranges, no success 
has ever attended the many attempts to improve fruits 
by bud selection, declared Dr. Hedrick. He said that he 
had grown more than a hundred generations of Totfiatoes 
from cuttings without being able to reduce the seed con- 
tent much, if any. An attempt to increase the number 
of flowers and length of stem of Violets by bud selection 
was unsuccessful. 


A blight-resistant Pear is the next development with 
that fruit, and blight resistance must come through an 
infusion of Chinese Sand Pear blood. 
the Pear is one of our most highly-developed fruits, said 
Dr. Hedrick. 


Japanese and American Plums yield readily to at- 
tempts at improvement and marked progress is to be ex- 
pected in that field. Dr. Hedrick is trying to extend the 
Sweet Cherry season by producing earlier and later-ripen- 
ing sorts than those now grown, with promise of success. 
Highly productive Grapes for the East and a better early 
Black Grape are also on the program. 


Work at Geneva with Peaches has centered upon the 
production of varieties suited to eastern conditions of 
the Clingstone Peaches desired by canners. Better peaches 
of the Honey type, remarkable for their flavor, are also 
coming from some of the crosses, and the Nectarine is 
receiving considerable attention. The Apricot fails in 
the east because it blooms at a season when spring frosts 
are common, and a late-blooming variety is being sought. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Emerson on Civilization 


The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost the 
use of his feet. He is supported on crutches, but lacks 
s0 much support of muscle. He has a Geneva watch, but 
he fails of the skill to tell the hours by the sun. A Green- 
wich nautical almanac he has, and so, being sure of the 
information when he wants it, the man in the street does 
not know a star in the sky. The solstice he does not ob- 
serve; the equinox he knows as little; and the whole bright 
calendar of the year is without a dial in his mind. His 
libraries overload his wit; the insurance office increases 
the number of accidents; and it may be a question whether 
machinery does not encumber; whether we have not lost 
by refinement some energy, by a Christianity entrenched 
in establishments and forms, some vigor of wild virtue; 


for every Stoic was a Stoic, but in Christendom where is 
the Christian? 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





What nobler, grander sight can be imagined than that 
of a Mother surrounded by her children? 

When that remarkably eminent Roman Mother, Cor- 
nelia, referring to her beloved children, said: “These are 
my jewels,” she paid a tribute to motherhood that has 
spoken across the centuries. 

Cornelia made the moulding of every virtue into her 
children’s character her chiefest occupation, with the re- 
sult as we are told by Plutarch, that she “brought them 
up with such care that education was allowed to have 
contributed more to their perfections than Nature.” 


“Most of all the beautiful things in life come by twos 
and threes, by dozens and hundreds. Plenty of roses, 
stars, sunsets, rainbows, brothers and sisters, aunts and 
cousins; but only one Mother in all the wide world.” 

—KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Originally observed in Sunday Schools and Churches, 
where the idea first took root at the suggestion of Miss 
Ann Jarvis, of Philadelphia, the observance of “Mother’s. 
Day” appealed so strongly to the American people at 
large, that the custom of keeping it as suggested by Miss 
Jarvis became at once nation-wide; and on May 8, 1914, 
a bill passed the Congress of the United States, designating 
the second Sunday of May in each year as “Mother’s Day.” 
In this bill the following words were incorporated: “The 
service rendered the United States by the American 
Mother is the greatest source of the country’s strength.” 

On May 9, the day following the passage of the bill, 
Woodrow Wilson, President, issued the first Mother’s 
Day proclamation. 


It’s only the natural sequence when commercialism 
makes inroads on sentiment; and so trade in other lines 
has come to reach for a portion of the material benefits 
attendant to the custom of Mother’s Day observance that 
was for a while the exclusive harvest of the florist. 

Soon after the organized florists suggested wearing 
“a carnation pink for Mother living—a white one for 
Mother dead,” the candy stores saw their opportunity and 
began to make the most of it. And now comes the jewelers. 
“Give Mother a Gift That Lasts,” will head the advertise- 
ments of many jewelry shops this month. 

Well, I can see no impropriety in bestowing gifts on 
Mother at any time, be said gifts useful, ornamental, or 
both. Bless her dear heart, she gets none too many of 
whatever kind. 

However, if this diversion gains momentum, as di- 
versions usually do, especially when enticed by the lust 
of gain, and the tendency keeps progressing farther to- 
wards the practical, it will not be long until Mother may 
be receiving on her specially appointed day from helpful 
husbands, sympathetic sons and dutiful daughters, such 
useful gifts as a new lawn mower, coal scuttle or dish 
pan; snow shovels being unseasonable at this time of the 
year, and cigarette holders and hip flasks not as yet being 
considered as suitable gifts—for Mother! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Thoughts 


Thoughts are the flowers that bloom in the mind, 
So keep the mind sunny and pure; 

Then will the blossoms be only the kind 
Whose fragrance and beauty endure. 


JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 
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Peony Diseases and Remedies 


(Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


CULTURE 


N THE United States the Peony is 

most grown north of latitude 40, i. e., 
about that of Washington, D. C., or St. 
Louis, but is proving satisfactory at 
many points farther south. It is hardy 
at least as far north as the international 
boundary, even on the plains. A deep, 
rich, rather moist loam, preferably with 
a clay subsoil, if well drained, is ideal. 
The Peony will tolerate partial shade, 
as in the sunlit spaces between trees and 
near shrubbery but may fail to bloom if 
shade is constant. Some growers recom- 
mend an annual top-dressing of well- 
rotted manure, which should be forked 
in in early Spring, but others prefer 
to use manure liberally and prepare the 
soil deeply at the start, as by trenching, 
and thereafter avoid its use in solid 
form, employing liquid manure and min- 
eral fertilizers instead. It is easily pos- 
sible to overdo the fertilization of 
Peonies. Lime is useful but should be 
used only often enough to prevent the 
soil from becoming sour. It is customary 
to mulch Peonies in the Fall with ma- 
nure, straw, or litter, but this is un- 
necessary after the first year and is 
likely to be a source of disease. If a 
mulch is used, it should be raked off as 
soon in the Spring as the shoots appear, 
and the soil be given cultivation to a 
depth of 4 or 5 inches; thereafter clean 
cultivation about the plants should be 
the rule. 


FAILURE TO BLOOM 


This is often the result of disease, but 
sometimes is due to cultural conditions. 
Mrs. Harding lists the following as con- 
tributory to shy blooming: (1) roots 
reaching the end of useful existence after 
previously having bloomed; (2) trans- 
planting large roots without dividing 
them—this applies only to 3-year roots 
or older; (3) recent transplantation, 
especially of certain varieties, or of di- 
visions from roots that are too old or too 
small; (4) too deep planting; (5) ex- 
cessive shade, especially in the dry soil 
under large trees, or soil that is water- 
soaked; (6) late frosts; (7) diseased 
plants or infested soil. 


BLIGHT (BOTRYTIS PAEONIAE) 


Botrytis blight occurs throughout the 
range where Peonies are grown; it ts 
frequently epidemic in a wet Spring and 
wipes out entire plantings. It affects 
stems, buds, and leaves, beginning in the 
Spring as the shoots emerge. Infected 
stems show a dark-colored area at the 
base or just below the soil surface. The 
discoloration may be of very limited 
depth, or the rot may penetrate so deeply 
that the shoot wilts. The rotted portions 
become covered with a felty brown coat 
of spores appearing in heads on minute 
stalks. These spores are carried by 
spattering of rain, by air currents and 
insects to the buds, where the sugary 
exudate from the outer bracts affords 
an ideal medium for their germination. 
Buds attacked at an early age turn black 
and dry up; larger buds turn brown and 


fail to open and often the stalk below the 
bud is rotted. Some buds nearly reach 
flowering before succumbing, or open 
flowers may be attacked, resulting in 
irregular, undersized blooms with a 
brown rotted center. The leaves are af- 
fected last, developing irregular spots 
in which the tissue is killed and turns 
brown and dry. This form of the dis- 
ease appears in late Summer, if the sea- 
son is wet, but may be but little in evi- 
dence if dry. In wet seasons the stem 
rot may spread into the crown and roots, 
or at least pave the way for root decay. 

This blight is caused by parasitic fungi 
belonging to the genus Botrytis, the gray 
mold. The fungus lives over Winter in 
the form of small, black, pimple-like 
sclerotia, or resting bodies, which may be 
seen on dead stems, or they pass into 
the soil. From the germination of these 
sclerotia the young shoots are infected 
in the Spring, and a mulch of manure 
or litter about the plant aids infection 
by holding moisture, even if the mulch is 
not itself a source of disease. Spores 
produced on the rooting bases of the stem 
serve to spread the disease to other parts 
of the plant, a process in which ants and 
aphids are active. 

Eradication of badly diseased plants 
and careful sanitary measures through- 
out the bed are the principal control 
measures, but thoroughness is essential. 
Old stalks should be cut at the soil line 
or below in the Fall. If the plant has 
been diseased some of the soil should be 
scooped away from the crown, and re- 
placed with fresh soil, which is then cov- 
ered with sand or coal ashes. In the 
Spring, stems with discolored bases 
should be watched for and cut away— 
not pulled—below the soil. The initial 
bud or leaf infections should be properly 
removed. Aphids should be controlled by 
a nicotine spray and ants may be re- 
pressed by thorough tillage about the 
crowns. 


ROOT ROT 


The etiology of root rot is not entirely 
known but, as stated, the Botrytis blight 
may spread into the crown or root. The 
resulting rot may be wet or dry but is 
never soft. On the other hand, another 
soil fungus, Phytophthora, may attack 
the crown, causing a soft wet rot of stem 
bases and roots. Badly diseased plants 
should be dug out, and the hole refilled 
with clean soil. Slight infections may be 
overcome by partial removal of the plant 
or renewal of the soil. 


ROOT GALL, ROOT KNOT 


This disease is caused at least in part 
by a parasitic round worm or nematode, 
which causes similar injury to the roots 
of a very large number of cultivated 
plants. The trouble is largely southern 
in distribution, as the root knot does not 
survive the Winter out-of-doors farther 
north. 

The symptoms of root gall are produc- 
tion of many weak spindling shoots 
which fail to bloom, and become pro- 
gressively smaller, and of _ stubby, 
swollen, and gnarly roots. Small roots 


bear numerous galls, and are rott 
at the ends. bs — 

Control consists in the removal of dis. 
eased plants together with a considerab] 
quantity of soil. Sometimes valuable 
plants may be encouraged to outgrow 
root gall by dividing and replanting jy 
new soil. Fresh soil should be used tg 
replace that dug out around diseased 
plants, but a Peony should not be reset 
until at least a year has elapsed. 


STEM ROT (SCLEROTINIA SCLEROTIORUM) 


Distinguished from Botrytis stem rot 
by presence of large black granules jp 
the pith at the base of the stem. Thege 
are sclerotia, or resting bodies, of the 
parasite. Treatment as for root rot, 


LEAF BLOTCH (CLADOSPORIUM PAEONIAE) 


Large purplish blotches on the upper 
surface of the leaf; the tissue not turn. 
ing brown and withering as in Botrytis 
spots. On the under surface the spot jg 
dull brown; in moist weather the surface 
is covered with an olive-green layer of 
spores. Removal of diseased foliage be. 
fore it can fall and mix with the soil, 





Fertilizers for Peonies 


MANY people have the idea that 
no manure should be used on 
Peonies, but general practice will not 
bear out this thought. Commercial 
growers mostly use stable manure, 
preferably applied at the rate of 
fifteen loads per acre in the Fall of 
the year. In the Spring this well 
rotted manure is carefully harrowed 
or plowed into the ground. The ma- 
nure should be kept away from the 
crown of the plant. 

When buds begin to show the 
ground should be again cultivated 
carefully and as close to the plant as 
possible, and the earth should not be 
allowed to hill up or bank around the 
plants. Level cultivation should be 
used at all times. 

Other growers apply a heavy coat- 
ing of manure only before the Peonies 
are set, and work it deeply into the 
soil, using none thereafter. 

Still another grower uses bone meal 
only, applied early in May, and again 
in August, at the rate of about five 
hundred pounds per acre for each ap- 
plication. Hardwood ashes are also 
applied every second year at the rate 
of half a ton per acre. Ashes may be 
put on during the Winter or early in 
the Spring when the ground is frozen. 

Altogether this subject of fertiliz- 
ing Peonies depends largely on soil 
conditions, and it may be stated with- 
out question that it is necessary to 
use manure frequently if a good crop 
of bloom is expected on sandy ground. 
Heavy prairie soils or clay may pro- 
duce good growth and bloom for a long 
period of years without manuring. 





Peonies in Alberta 


O MUCH has been written about 

Peonies in your most valuable 
magazine that I am almost inclined to 
think that the subject is about ex- 
hausted. I notice that the experiences 
of Canadian growers writing to you 
are very much in the minority, al 
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though the Peony up in these so-called 
Polar regions is “par excellence.” In 
the Fall of 1926 (Oct. 1st.) I planted 
17 Peony roots about as follows: 

Dug holes 2 ft. deep and 18 in. 
across, filled up the first 18 in. with a 
mixture of rotted sod, leaf mold, 14- 

ear-old manure, that had almost gone 
pack to earth, and sand; in the pro- 

rtions of 6-2-2-1 in order given. 
The top 6 in. I filled with rotted sod 
that was fibrous and clean when 
squeezed. The first spit was well- 
packed and soaked; the top spit well- 
pressed, watered, and allowed to settle. 

Peonies were then planted with the 
eyes a bare inch below level of ground, 
the space being then filled to ground 
level with the fibrous sod. It froze to 
45 below that Winter and hovered 
30 and 35 below for long stretches. 

In the Spring the ground had sunk 
one-half inch more. The only pro- 
tection was two handfuls of clean 
straw over each, about 4 inches deep. 
In the months of late May and June I 
was rewarded with blooms from every 
plant I had put in. One advantage we 
have up here is that when the snow 
comes it stays; and the frost stays 
also until Spring, and we have no 
freezing and thawing, and therefore 
no heaving. 

WILL MARSHALL, (Alta.) 





Peony Wilt and Rose Bugs 
BY ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN, (N.Y.) 


AD my first example of Peony wilt 

this year, at least the case resembles 
the wilt, except that the plant blackened 
rather than wilted. A four-year-old 
Avalanche, till then in very flourishing 
condition, was affected. Plants on either 
side entirely unaffected, though touched 
by the Avalanche foliage. Have had 
Peonies eight years on this location, 
some seventy varieties, but no other case 
of wilt. 

Have bought very few Peonies, for 
during that period have had little satis- 
faction from them due to Rose Bugs, 
myriads of them. The singles and Japs, 
and, curiously enough, the reds, are al- 
most untouched, but others are ravaged 
and only the exceptions are worth pick- 
ing. I haven’t the time or help for hand 
picking and various sprays are ineffec- 
tive because the Rose Bugs burrow too 
deep into the flower to be reached. Have 
an idea they should be dealt with at some 
stage in their cycle other than that in 
which they appear on the flowers. 

Roses, and to a degree Chestnuts and 
Strawberries, are the only things that 
lure any of them away from Peonies. 
Do you know of any way to eliminate 
them? The pleasure of raising Peonies 
to feed Rose Bugs is almost negligible. 
A Peony planting two miles away, and 
another at a mile and a half, are not 
molested. I shall be very appreciative of 
any information for their elimination. 


[Note—The wilt is doubtless botrytis blight, very 
common during some seasons, especially so during 
a rainy, cloudy period. One method of treatment 
is described in bulletin No. 19. The burning of 
tops in late Fall together with grass, weeds or 
other loose material affording protection to Rose 
Bugs will check them. Government bulletins issued 

y the Department of Agriculture give various 
methods of elimination. Would appreciate the ex- 


perience and suggestions of others on this sub- 
Ject.—Editor ] 


—(Bulletin American Peony Society) 
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The Care of Plum Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


are among the most satisfactory 
fruits for the home garden. Few 
fruits offer such an assortment of en- 
trancing colors and delectable flavors, 
and varieties are available in almost 
every part of the country which make 


Pare an are easily grown and they 


a long ripening season possible. 
Plums should be more. generally 
grown. 


The care of any fruit depends 
largely upon the growth habits of the 
plant. The way in which the fruit is 
borne, in particular, is a strong indi- 
cation of the cultural treatment 
needed, and fruit growers could profit- 
ably spend some time in studying the 
idiosyncrasies of their favorite plants. 
Plums do not need to be pampered 
continually, but there are a few things 
which should be kept in mind. 


MANNER OF BEARING FRUIT 


The European varieties like Lom- 
bard, Bradshaw, Yellow Egg, and 
Grand Duke, bear most of their fruits 
on the sides of short spurs. They re- 
semble apple-spurs but are shorter 
lived. Since the Plums are borne 
laterally, these spurs must be kept 
growing in order to maintain produc- 
tion year after year, and they are 
kept in good bearing condition by 
proper fertilization and by moderate 
pruning which lets the light in on 
them. 

Japanese varieties like Burbank and 
Abundance produce large numbers of 
these short spurs, and also bear some 
fruit on lateral buds of last year’s 
growth. They demand, therefore, cul- 
tural treatment which maintains spur 
vigor and also produces an active ter- 
minal growth. As trees of such vari- 


eties grow older they require more 
stimulation than most other fruit 
trees, or the fruit will be small and 
the trees may become unproductive. 

As Plum trees grow older the 
branches should be thinned out occa- 
sionally or many of the small branches 
will gradually stop growing. They 
then become practically weeds in the 
tree, producing little or no fruit of 
any value and shading and crowding 
the better branches. The top in par- 
ticular should be kept open to let the 
sunlight through to the lower 
branches. 

If the fruiting branches are thinned 
out pretty well, this in itself will do 
much to maintain the vigor of the 
fruiting wood. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, some fertilization is likely to be 
needed. 


FERTILIZING PLUMS 


Like other fruit trees the Plum 
responds promptly to applications of 
nitrogen-bearing materials. Fresh or 
well-stored poultry manure is classed 
among the best of all manures for 
fruit trees, but it must be used with 
caution. An over-application may not 
only cause too much growth but it 
may cause late growth and prevent 
a proper hardening of the wood in 
preparation for Winter. A terminal 
growth of eight or ten inches on two- 
thirds of the branches is usually 
enough to make maximum crop pro- 
duction possible. 


Nitrogenous commercial fertilizers 
have become the main reliance of the 
fruit grower. Nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia are known to be 
effective, and some of. the newer ma- 
terials like calcium nitrate and urea 








Plum Trees grow well in out-of-the-way corners, and Plums 
are among the most satisfactory Fruits for the Home 
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seem, in preliminary trials, to be satis- 
factory. These materials should be 
applied in early Spring, before blos- 
soming time, and they should be scat- 
tered on top of the ground under the 
outer tips of the branches. Two or 
three pounds of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia should be enough 
for a mature Plum tree unless it is 
in very bad condition. Other ma- 
terials carrying a higher percentage 
of nitrogen should be scaled down in 
proportion. 

Some Plum varieties require cross- 
pollination to set satisfactory crops 
and it is well to plant two or more 
varieties together. Some varieties 
are known to be self-sterile all over 
the country, while others are self- 
fertile in some places, self-sterile in 
others. When vigorous Plum trees 
blossom but fail to set fruit, it is easy 
to determine whether lack of cross- 
fertilization is responsible for the 
failure by bringing in at blossoming 
time, flowers from another variety 
and placing them under the offending 
trees in cans or pails of water. 


PLUMS IN HEN YARDS 


Plums are often planted in poultry 
runs and there is sometimes trouble 
with them there, although usually 
they are quite satisfactory. Such soils 
are highly fertile but after a few 
years the trees may decline in vigor 
and drop most of the crop when the 
Plums are small. Very often the 
trouble is in the soil. It becomes 
hard, compact, and poorly aerated and 
the trees cannot grow. The obvious 
remedy is to loosen up the soil over 
the roots. To keep the hens from 
wallowing the soil away, it should be 
held in plaee with a covering of stones 
or bricks. 


PESTS OF THE PLUM 


Several serious pests attack the 
Plum. The black, wart-like growths 
which appear on the branches are due 
to a destructive disease called Black 
Knot which spreads rapidly in a favor- 
able season and should be carefully 
removed at pruning time by cutting 
away infected branches. 


Curculio and Brown Rot work hand 
in hand to destroy more Plums than 
all other agencies combined. The 
Plum Curculio is a small insect which 
makes’ crescent-shaped egg-laying 
punctures in the Plums from which 
tiny droplets of gum exude. Brown 
Rot commonly gains entrance through 
these wounds and the fruit rots or 
turns red and falls before it matures. 


Careful thinning will go a long way 
toward preventing the rotting of 
Plums in late Summer, but if the 
Plum crop is a valuable one it is 
worth spraying. Spraying directions 
for Plums are published and distrib- 
uted free of charge by every state 
agricultural experiment station, and 
such spraying directions should be al- 
ways at hand. Drawn particularly for 
one section, they are more specific and 
valuable than any general directions 
that could be given here. 


Tus Frowsesr GROoweR 


The Brambles in May 


LITTLE attention at this time to 

the Raspberries and Blackberries 
may save some hard work later on. 
Weeds and grasses should be subdued 
as soon as the land is fit to work. 
Once they get a good start it is diffi- 
cult to eradicate them. 

It is much easier to keep the plan- 
tation in shape if the rows are kept 
narrow. This is particularly true of 
Blackberries, and it is not too late to 
cut the rows back now. If the canes 
have spread to completely cover the 
ground they should be plowed back 
into rows or thinned drastically to 
make harvesting as easy as possible. 


FERTILIZING CANE FRUITS 


If the Raspberries and Blackberries 
have not grown vigorously they should 
be given an application of manure or 
commercial fertilizer. A good com- 
plete fertilizer of 5-8-5 grade or better 
is very satisfactory in established 
plantations, if it is worked into the 
soil next to the canes. It is quite im- 
portant that the plants be kept vigor- 
ous for the canes are not only more 
productive but the fruit is larger and 
better in quality. This difference in 
the quality of berries from weak and 
from strong plants is most pronounced 
in seasons not favorable to these 
fruits. 


FILLING IN BLANKS 


Blank spaces in Blackberry and 
Raspberry rows may be filled easily 
early in the growing season by mov- 
ing in young sucker plants. Select 
a cloudy day for the work, or a time 
when the soil is quite moist. Small 
plants transplant best, but plants 
eight or ten inches high may be used 
if the lower leaves are removed to re- 
tard wilting. If the plant wilts badly 
before it becomes established, it may 
die or at least start very slowly. 





“Ringing” to Make Trees Bear 


N PAGE 68, February 1928, 

FLOWER GROWER, under the caption 
“Ringing to Make Trees Bear” it 
seems that the writer handled the sub- 
ject in a very delicate way, as though 
fearful of leading someone to injure 
his Trees by putting the theory into 
practice. 


More than 60 years ago, my father 
who always raised Pears and Apples, 
even though all around us failed, in 
looking over his Trees would say to me 
“That Tree does not look good. The 
bark looks tight.” Out came his knife 
and ripped it up and down about three 
to five cuts. Then the Tree or Trees 
awakened and gave us fruit. 

I have known these slits to open in 
a season’s growth as much as one-half 
inch each. Any injury? No. 

Growing up to manhood, I, like the 
Irishman who went to buy a stove 
was told by the merchant, “Pat, buy 
this one and save half your fuel;” 
said Pat, “Be jabbers, and I’ll buy two 
of ’em and save it all,” thought that if 


~ 
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slitting the bark would put the 
in action the peeling the bark 
would give it a double chance, 

The Tree in question was in Cen 
Indiana where I wielded the Rj 
eleven years (and worked with 
and flowers? Yes, here I hybridj 
and taught it in school before J ever 
heard of Luther Burbank). It wag a 
tall spindling Pear Tree and only hope 
a few Pears right at the apex. * These 
would rot at the core till ripening time 
so they would. fall and splotch the 
ground as if Pear butter. Thus, | 
got no Pears from this Tree. 

While in the act of peeling off the 
bark from the ground up as high ag 
I could reach, an old, honest-hearteq 
Moravian German was passing and 
said to me in his broken English, “Dot 
calls to my mind when I was a kit at 
home, my dad would say, ‘Boys, yey 
you haf a Tree dat vill not bear goot 
fruit, skin ’im’.” 

This must be done when the sap ig 
active so the bark will readily slip off, | 
and the sap will freely ooze out and 
form a new bark. In a few days, a 
new garment will cover the Tree. 

But what about the Pear? It really 
got down to business and changed the 
size of its fruit next season from two 
to three inches in diameter and wag 
no longer rotten pulp at the ripening 
season. 

Any questions? 


F. W. BAXTER, (Ohio) 
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Random Horticultural Notes 


Most of our common fruits are not 
particularly ‘sensitive to soil acidity, 
but the Sweet Cherry often fails on 
very acid soils. They need lime. 


It is better to prune Grapes as late 
as the starting of the buds than not 
to prune them at all. While excessive 
“bleeding” is not to be courted de 
liberately, it seems to do so little dam- 
age that it may be ignored in the spe 
cial cases when late pruning becomes 
necessary. 


Remove the Strawberry mulch before 
the plants beneath begin to grow and 
turn white. Once they have reached 
that stage they become sensitive to 
the direct rays of the sun and may 
be damaged. If the plants are show 
ing signs of growth it is best to select 
cloudy weather in which to draw the 
mulch aside. 


It is a safe rule and a valuable one 
to set all fruit plants in the field as 
early as weather and soil conditions 
permit. An early start is an Im 
portant step toward a successful plat 
tation. 


A Summer School of Horticulture 
and Landscape Gardening will be com 
ducted at the Massachusetts Agricul - 
tural College from July 5 to August 
18. Courses in Garden Flowers and 
Ornamental Plants in particular 
be of general interest. For details ad- 
dress Professor Frank A. Waugh, 
M. A. C., Amherst, Mass. 




















Our Mountain Shrikes 
BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


left behind and we sped along 

toward the tall timber, climbing 

way. 
—_ se was at the Spring, and 
when we reached our small cabin in 
the mountains, nestled among Live 
Oaks and Greasewood, it seemed to 
be already occupied, or at least the 
upstairs part, anyway. 

The tile chimney, lined with a sec- 
tion of common stovepipe and set at 
a right angle to the building, was the 
safe and happy home of a Shrike 
family. They did not seem to mind 
us one bit, but from dawn until dark 
all through the long Spring days, 
father and mother Shrike took turns 
foraging for bugs, flies and other in- 
sects, in a continuous effort to fill 
up three young Shrikes, which were 
growing like Jack’s beanstalk. 

Such squeaking and chattering and 
begging for more, and never once 
could we discover the old Birds as 
much as sampling the choice morsels! 


\ LAST the “roaring town” was 


We needed a fire, but could not even 
think of destroying the home of such 
fearless and confiding tenants, so at 
last we thought of another way out. 
Yes, we would give it a trial, and if 
it didn’t work, very likely no harm 
would be done anyhow. 

So the length of lining pipe contain- 
ing the nest was carefully slipped out 
and placed securely in the sheltered 
fork of a tree a short distance from 
the cabin. Then for perhaps ten 
minutes father and mother Shrike 
circled about the chimney, squawked 
and peeped in, flew off and back again 
in dismay. In the meantime, three 
babies were shrilly squeaking from 
starvation, for ten minutes is a very 
long time to be without food. 

Pretty soon those sharp, insistent 
calls were heard, and at the same mo- 
ment, the minor notes of the parents 
changed marvelously to a lilting 
major, as they hurried to the pipe in 
the tree and saw at a glance that all 
was well. 








































































































































The Mountain Woodland where the Shrikes live 
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Presently the starving infants were 
resuscitated by incoming and constant 
loads of wriggling goodies, as the 
solicitous pair flew by turns into one 
end of the pipe, well laden, and out of 
the other, quite empty. 


This went on during all the daylight 
hours as long as we remained. 

After the chimney was cooled from 
our last fire, the pipe was gently 
slipped back into its former resting 
place and the old Birds found their 
babies even sooner than before. 

As we left that lovely secluded spot, 
everybody was happy, things were 
going on as they should, and all was 
just fine! 





Cardinals Winter in Michigan 


It MAY interest you to know that 
since the first day of December last, 
there have been daily visits of a pair 
(male and female) of Cardinals on the 
feeding board at our window. 

They come at all hours, but are usu- 
ally the first to arrive in the morning 
and the last to leave at night. As I 
have been told that some varieties of 
Birds mate for life, I would like to 
know whether this is true of the 
Cardinals. 

Some time ago, the male Cardinal 
entered my Sparrow trap, but it has 
made no difference with his daily 
visits. 

I hope they will remain and nest 
here. 
CLIFFORD E. WHITE, ( Mich.) 


The above, submitted to Dr. Chap- 
man, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, gets a 
reply from his assistant, a part of 
which is as follows: 

“The Cardinal is a very hardy species 
and in many instances seems to have ex- 
tended its northward range. For in- 
stance, I know it occurs in the Chicago 
region and also now and then in the 
northern portion of my native State of 
Indiana. In central Indiana I have had 
as many as thirty flocking together and 
spending the Winter in the tangled 
thickets on my farm. 

“The home life of the Cardinal is un- 
usually interesting and the solicitude of 
the male for his mate might lead one to 
believe that the Birds remain mated for 
an indefinite period. So far as I know, 
there is no definite information to prove 
that they remain mated for life.” 


ALDEN H. HApiey, (N.Y.) 





English Sparrows Oust 
Purple Martins 


We have never had as much trouble 
as this year to keep English Sparrows 
from getting possession of our Purple 
Martin boxes. Some of the wise Spar- 
rows even pick small holes in the Mar- 
tin eggs and roll them out of the nest. 

Although there is a bounty here on 
Sparrows of twenty cents per dozen, 
for young and old heads, yet they have 
done more damage to our Martins than 
ever before. 

How can I solve this problem? 


H. F. THOMAS, (Ohio) 
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The Bald Eagle 


BY W. T. FOGLE, (Calif.) 


; eee a pair of extremely 
large Bald Eagles that evidently had 
their home in the hills not far from 
my boyhood home, for during the late 
Fall and Winter they would fly by my 
house every evening on their way 
from a day’s hunting for Ducks in 
the marshy lands out on the prairie. 
Their almost black bodies contrasted 
sharply with the white feathers on 
their heads and necks. They would 
fly quite low and it seemed to me that 
I could almost count the scales on 
their legs. I have seen many of these 
great Birds since then, but am sure 
that never have I seen any that were 
nearly so large. I feel safe in saying 
that they had a spread of wing from 
tip to tip of approximately nine feet. 
They would wing their way homeward 
about sunset and many evenings I 
would stand close to where they would 
pass and they would watch me as they 
passed by. They seemed to know that 
I was a friend and I believe that they 
missed me when I was not at the cus- 
tomary place of observation. 

If memory serves me right they 
used this route for their trips for a 
period of three or four years. I be- 
lieved at that time, and that belief 
was a fixity until two years ago, that 
the Bald Eagle was a distinct type 
of Eagle and that they were bald (?) 
from youth to old age, but such is not 
the fact. From the time they are 
hatched until three or four years of 
age they pass through the various 
stages of “Black Eagles,” “Gray 


Eagles” and finally emerge “Bald 
Eagles.” The white feathers are not 
attained until the third or fourth 
year. 


These Eagles are native to North 
America and are found from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic; from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Arctic Circle. Those 
killed in the far North are found to 
be larger than those farther south. 
They are said to reach an age of from 
80 to 150 years and mate for life, 
which latter fact would render them 
ineligible to become members of Holly- 
wood’s social set. 

The nests of these Birds are huge 
structures of sticks and grass and 
are found on almost _ inaccessible 
cliffs and in the tops of tall trees. I 
have never seen more than one young 
one in a nest. 


There was a time when sheepmen 
gave a liberal bounty for the heads of 
Eagles, but I have never seen a Bald 
Eagle hovering around a herd of 
sheep at lambing time, and it is a 
moot question with me whether the 
Bald Eagle, after reaching the age of 
discretion (?), was ever such a 
scourge as he was reputed to be. 
However, I have seen so-called Gray 
Eagles sitting on the branches of dead 
trees in the vicinity of ewes and lambs 
and once saw one carrying off a small 
lamb; so it may be that during the 
years of his youthful innocence (?) 
he may have “depredated” some on 
the herds of young lambs. 





Around Our Bird Bath 


BY C. W. KITE, (Ohio) 


HE architect, sculptor or builder 
of the Bird Bath had for his in- 

centive several objectives, being 
a sincere lover of Birds and Flowers 
and all Nature’s wonderment, and the 
good wife likewise interested and 
urging me on. Second, it is an orna- 
ment which with the Garden Arbor 
entrance, trellised and interlaced with 
Vines and Roses, and fences harmon- 
izing, enriches and beautifies our 
home. 

Near the Pear tree, more ornamen- 
tal and beneficial for its shade than 
for the fruit, stands the Bath. Above 
are the Wren Houses tenanted by 
those joyous songsters whose songs 
are heard early and late. So cheerful 
these! Accomplished optomists are 
they! The Martin Tenement and 
the Bluebird Mansion, Roses and 
Shrubs, Grapes and Rhododendrons: 
And it is here come the Birds and 
Squirrels to drink and the former to 
bathe. God loans the Birds to Man 
to tell us in their happy wonderful 


songs of Nature’s beauty and cheer 
and of God’s goodness and wisdom to 
Man and Nature. 


The Robins bathe with much 
thought and thoroughness and are by 
far the greatest bathers of all. Their 
deliberation is at times amusing,— 
sometimes quaint. Into the deepest 
water he goes and with a great flutter 
throws water all over; seems the deep- 
est water is his especial delight. Usu- 
ally a protracted Bath is his, as fol- 
lowing the first ablution he stands 
upright in thought and meditation 
“cooling his toes.” Finally with more 
quivering and shaking he is off to 
sit in the sun and dry himself and to 
preen his proud feathers. 


In the meantime while the Robins 
have been going through their demon- 
stration of the Sprinkler System, the 
English Sparrows have stood on the 
edge and caught the shower, as seem- 
ingly they are afraid to get into the 
water. Their preference undoubtedly 
is for the shower instead of the tub. 
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Poor black-listed outlaws, and go 

most beautifully marked! In Wintee 
these are fed at the back door al 
they are especially clamorous when 
snow covers the ground, if when the 
come they do not find the food waitin, 
for them. They are never gratefyj 
but indifferent, but my wife says they 
are Birds after all. y 


And we have a little friend why 
comes in June, early in the Morning 
usually about five, who sits on the 
edge of the Bath, and taking a fey 
sips, waits in such a restful poge 
apparently lost in thought of what the 
day’s business is to be. Usually gey. 
eral minutes he stays and never g 
chirp from him, nor have I discovereg 
his nest nor his mate—always alone 
and always thoughtful but apparently 
so contented and so sure of his mis. 
sion. We are not sure but think him 
the Veery, that small member of the 
Thrush family. 

Bob’s friends, the Squirrels,—there 
are two of them who come to drink 
and eat the nuts placed for themn— 
love to bark at Bob just out of reach 
of where she can jump. Have you 
guessed our Bob to be a highly intelli. 
gent French Bull Pup? She’s only a 
puppy yet and though a female, likes 
her boy’s name and never once hag 
protested its use. Really think Bob 
would not harm the Squirrels if they 
did not run. 

If, when the Squirrels get all tidied 
up for luncheon, they do not find the 
customary nuts, they set up a chatter 
that cannot be denied, and occasionally 
as if their vocal requests were not 
sufficient, they climb up the screen 
door, peering inside as if to ask, 
“Don’t you see us? Why don’t you 
remember our meal time?” And when 
the good lady friend appears they run 
about her and take the nuts from her 
hand. And how they love cookies! 
Their sweet tooth is as nicely attuned 
as ours. 


When the Squirrels drink they 
waste no time but drink as though 
they had more urgent work to do. 


An occasional Blue Jay comes by in 
“those base-ball clothes o’ his.” 

These drinkers and bathers require 
fresh water every day and about a 
gallon disappears. 


“He who wanders farthest sees no 
more of Nature’s beauteous forms 
than he who from his doorway sits 
and sees the opening buds and flow- 
ers and trees.” 





Suet Attracts Winter Birds 


Acting on a suggestion in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, we put suet in sev- 
eral Crab Apple trees near the house 
and this morning (Feb. 12) were re- 
warded by seeing a pair of little Wood- 
peckers breakfast, and now at 10:00 
A. M., a Mocker is having its fill, with 
a pair of Cardinals feasting on the 
corn placed for them down by the cold- 
frames. 

THOMAS J. LOGAN, (Md.) 
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First Aid for Trees 


A cut on the hand is sometimes fol- 
lowed by blood poisoning. A cut or 
wound which penetrates the bark of 
a Tree and exposes the tender cam- 
pium layer through which the life pro- 
cesses are carried on is generally fol- 
lowed by a cavity. Nature made Trees 
with an outer bark to protect the liv- 
ing cells (the cambium layer). When 
these are left exposed, and left un- 
treated, the area is open to infection 

wood-destroying agents. These 
quickly do their work and if unchecked 
a large cavity may result from a small 
wound. When Trees are healthy 
there is a tendency for the cambium 
Jayer to roll or heal over any small 
injured area. This can be consider- 
ably expedited by cutting the cam- 
pium layer and bark around the in- 
jured area with a sharp knife so that 
all loose wood is removed, and then by 
shaping the cambium layer at the top 
and bottom to a sharp point. The 
cambium layer should then be painted 
with shellac, and the exposed sapwood 
(which is immediately under the thin 
cambium layer) should be painted 
with a tree-wound paint or pruning 
compound. The edges of the cam- 
bium will then gradually grow over 
the injured area, and the entrance and 
thus development of wood-destroying 
agents will be checked. 

Large cavities require the attention 
of a tree expert. Broken limbs should 
be cut off close to the branch or trunk 
as the case may be, and the exposed 
area painted with a pruning com- 
pound. Simple measures like the 
above will save a good deal of un- 
necessary and more expensive later 
treatment, which would be necessary 
owing to neglect. 

C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 





Gerbera Under Glass and Outside 


Gerbera (the Barberton Daisy) is not 
a good garden plant, at least in th 
Northern States. It is really a peren- 
nial, but not hardy enough for the gar- 
den. In the North it must be grown as 
an annual, although the roots are to be 
purchased in October or November, when 
they are received by the seedsmen. 
These roots should be buried when they 
are received, preferably in a coldframe, 
covering them with leaves and putting 
on sash enough to prevent frost from 
entering. About the middle of May, the 
roots may be taken up and planted in a 
garden border, allowing a foot of space 
to each plant. Under very favorable con- 
ditions they will soon begin to grow and 
will flower freely much of the Summer. 


After all, however, this plant is best 
grown as a greenhouse plant. When the 
dormant roots are received in October or 
November, they may be planted in an 
open bench, eight or ten inches apart. 
They like a temperature of 60 to 65 de- 
grees and a little manure water when 
they start to flower. With this treat- 
ment they will bloom continuously from 
February to May, when they may be 
gradually dried off, only enough water 
being given to keep the roots alive. 


— (Horticulture) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 
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Wells and Drinking Water 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


N ARTOIS, a part of France, in 
] the year 1126 was dug what is 

claimed to be the oldest Well in 
Europe. From that name has come to 
us the word “artesian” which we un- 
derstand as meaning a very deep Well, 
and one whose waters flow out of the 
top. However, to-day an artesian 
Well is regarded as being such if it is 
over a hundred feet deep and supplies 
water whether it is forced out with 
a pump or flows out of its own 
pressure. 


The water from a deep Well is usu- 
ally purer than water coming from a 
shallow Well, and yet the time was 
when water from most any sort of a 
Well was accepted at its face value 
without guestion as to its purity. 

With the distribution of the typhoid 
germs, however, people have come to 
look with suspicion on the rural Well 
whose waters have not been tested for 
purity, and well that such is the case, 
for the contaminated water of country 
Wells is more often responsible for 
the spread of typhoid than from any 
other source. 


Until the State, the County, or the 
National health authorities make an 


examination of the purity of Well- 
water, and stamp the place with an 
official certificate, just as we license 
doctors to prescribe medicine and 
pharmacists to compound prescrip- 
tions, it is well for the stranger to 
question every unknown Well until its 
integrity has been thoroughly estab- 
lished. 


The fact is, we never know with 
what kind of animals or plants the 
water has been associating before it 
comes within reach of pump or bucket. 


] Oxce had among my well-known 
Well acquaintances one whose 
aquatic veracity went unquestioned 
for many years. It was seventy-five 
feet deep, and much of the way it 
was dug through beds of limestone. 
More than four hundred yards away 
an old rock quarry gave up its lime- 
stone ledges for commercial purposes, 
until the quarry operators struck a 
clear blue pool of water. A blue pond 
with a depth of more than twenty feet 
was the result. Subsequently boy 
after boy, and animal after animal 
were drowned in its treacherous 
waters. 

Finally, the old pond was obliterated 




















Demand of your Well-water the names of those it has 
been associationg with before it comes to your dipper 
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by being filled with loads of ashes, 
cinders, and old molding sand. These 
things discolored the water so thor- 
oughly that it became as black as 
coffee, and forced every Well that 
was connected with the same subter- 
ranean stream in its downward flow 
to disclose the naked truth. 


The water in the old Well that I 
have referred to became as black as 
soot, even though the pond was more 
than fifteen hundred feet away. The 
users of the water discovered that the 
water that they had thought so 
splendid for many, many years had 
been fondling the bodies of drowned 
beasts before it came to them in its 
innocent blue looks. 


Before water from any Well is used, 
it should be compelled to confess to 
the microscope the names of its as- 
sociates ! 





The Tiger-Worm 


_ July to the month of Septem- 
ber is a good time for observing 
the Tiger-worm and its adult, the 
Tiger Beetle. In the barren spots on 
the lawn, and more especially along 
the hard well-beaten path, you will 
notice a smooth round hole not quite 
a half-inch in diameter. If you will 
insert a small, smooth stiff straw into 
one of these holes until it strikes the 
bottom, which may be anywhere from 
eight inches to a foot deep, you will 
soon witness it begin to move up- 
wards. Then is the time to give the 
straw a quick jerk and you will draw 
with it a queer looking creature with 
a dark, flat, hard head, a tender body 
about an inch long, fitted with an 
ugly hump on the fifth abdominal seg- 
ment in which grow a few forward- 
pointing hooks that enable the worm 
to hold back when it catches a strong 
insect that tries to escape. 

The Tiger-worm is known in certain 
rural districts as the Camel-worm and 
Johoker. When looking for prey, it 
climbs to the top of the burrow and 
lets its hard flat head fill the hole on a 
level with the ground. As an ant, a 
fly or other innocent creature comes 
near, the Tiger-worm makes a quick 
grab for it with its strong jaws. It 
then sucks the juice out of its body. 

When the proper time comes for the 
Tiger-worm to transform into a long- 
legged Beetle, the change is made in 
the burrow; and there emerges a 
Beetle that has the peculiar habit of 
flying and alighting within a few feet 


The Tiger-worm is safe from his en- 
emies in the ground, but falls an easy 
prey to even the lowly Ant when 
out on the ground as shown here 
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of the pedestrian, usually facing him. 
There are many species of the Tiger 
Beetle; some are dark colored, some 
dusty looking, some bronzy-brown, 
some green, and others white spotted. 
Even in the winged state, they have 
the habit of clinging to the paths and 
roads. 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





The Robber Fly 


H® LOVES the sunny paths and 
barren spots on the lawn. With 
bulging eyes and a tapering abdomen, 
and wings gracefully folded over his 
body when still, he presents an odd 
appearance, but his voice is broken 
into merry little nuggets as he darts 
from one perch to another. 


The Robber Fly 


When you meet him face to face in 
the summer path, he seems to thump 
on a banjo string and then flies a few 
feet ahead of you with his bright eyes 
turned toward your approaching feet. 

Onward he goes, sometimes for sev- 
eral hundred yards, for he knows that 
your shuffling feet are likely to 
frighten Flies or other small insects 
as you walk on. Since these constitute 
his daily food, the Robber Fly simply 
takes advantage of the opportunity 
that you give him for catching a Fly 
or other insect here and there as you 
frighten them along the way. 

The female Robber Fly lays her 
eggs in the dry sand in the roads, 
paths and barren spots where they 
hatch into larvae that spend their 
days in the earth until the time comes 
for them to split their old husks and 
emerge as genuine living airships! 





Whales Sleep Under Water and 
Don’t Breathe While Asleep 


HERE and when do Whales sleep? 
This question is asked and partly 


answered by Robert W. Gray of 
Exmouth, in a report to the scientific 
journal “Nature.” Mr. Gray is the son 
of an old whaling captain, and has had 
many opportunities for first-hand ob- 
servations on voyages in the northern 
seas. 

Whales are warm-blooded creatures 
related to the fur-bearing animals that 
live on land rather than to the fishes 
of their natural habitat; it is assumed, 
therefore, that they require sleep 
in much the same manner as land-living 
mammals. Once in a while they have 
been caught asleep at the surface by 
whalers—usually with fatal results to 
the Whale. A Whale suddenly aroused 
by being harpooned thrashes about for 
a few moments instead of diving at once, 
as Whales do upon being harpooned 
while they are awake. For this reason, 
old-time whalers used to arouse sleeping 
Whales by rapping sharply on their 
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boats before casting their harpoons 
cause the startled floundering of 
monsters might smash or swam 
crafts. / 
But Whales found :‘eeping at the sur. 
face are a comparative rarity, and Mr 
Gray agrees with other whalers in : 
lieving that they require more sleep thay 
they have been observed to take. He jg 
of the opinion that they can sleep yp 
water, and quotes statements to the ef. 
fect that they may sleep under ice fields, 


But sleeping under water, for an aip. 
breathing mammal, has it difficulties, 
Mr. Gray inclines to the opinion that 
a sleeping Whale, whether at the gyp. 
face or submerged, does not breathe at 
all, but closes its blowhole tightly to ey. 
clude water and slumbers while litera}} 
holding its breath. He calls attention to 
the fact that harpooned Whales fre. 
quently remain submerged for as much 
as an hour, exerting every muscle ip 
their fight for life, and reasons that the 
very much reduced breath-requirement 
of the sleeping animals would make it 
possible for them to remain submerged 
and sleeping for several hours before it 
became necessary to come up and “blow,” 
—(Science Service) 





Random Notes on Nature 


We need more black-billed and yel- 
low-billed Cuckoos to look after the 
Fall Webworms and the Tent Cater- 
pillars. In some parts of the United 
States, the Fall Webworms appeared 
in very destructive numbers in 1927, 


Man has originated few new de- 
vices. Some Animal or Plant beneath 
him beat him to the idea years ago, 
For example, there is a species of 
Caddis Worm that lives in the brook, 
which spreads a net between small 
stones where the currents sweep 
through. When the Worm gets 
hungry it simply visits its fish-trap 
and devours its catch! 


The Dragon Fly or Snake-feeder 
furnishes an excellent example of a 
much-persecuted Insect. It is one of 
our most valuable smaller Animals. 
As it darts through the air it scoops 
up many harmful insects. 


When you dig up a White Grub and 
feed it to the Cat or to a Chicken you 
simply spoil the development of a June 
Bug or a May Beetle. 


The little Silverfish that is observed 
scurrying about old books, magazines, 
or on loose wall paper, does not visit 
the library for educational opportu- 
nities that it offers, but to eat the 
paste! 


A burning fire in an open grate is 
as interesting to study as a good book 
is to peruse. In fact, an open fire has 
a very melodious voice, though some 
times a discordant squeak may be 
heard. When the soot sometimes 
splits into parts a piece may be ob 
served to take the shape of a human 
being, or a domestic animal, which 
the draft animates and makes it move 
about as if it really possessed action 
of its own! 
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being a bit optimistic in last 

month’s story of success with 
Bees. Very naturally, when I gave 
my impressions of the possibilities of 
Beekeeping as a business I told about 
the most successful folks I knew. We 
can only judge the possibilities of any 
pusiness by the results obtained by 
those who have been most successful. 
I did not mean to intimate that the 
persons mentioned were getting only 
average results which anyone who 
took up Beekeeping would probably 
attain. 

The fact that these persons have 
been able to accomplish so much, how- 
ever, offers encouragement to those 
who are considering Beekeeping as a 
possible occupation. Mrs. Loveitt did 
really sell one honey crop for twenty 
thousand dollars. Few have done as 
well, but the fact that she could do so 
only goes to show that the rest of us 
are not fully realizing the possibilities 
of the business. 

Few people go into Beekeeping be- 
cause of its money-making oppor- 
tunities. If that is the sole attraction 
it is probable that there are better 
chances in other lines. Most of us 
who keep Bees, do so because we are 
so much interested in the insects that 
we can hardly let them alone. When 
such an interest grips one, it is a 
fine thing if it can be made to feed 
the family. There are hundreds of 
families living from the labor of the 
Bees, and a few are becoming well- 
to-do. 


When a young man asks me to tell 


Bx the Editor accused me of 


Essentials of Success---The Location 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 





him just what conditions must be 
present to insure success and how he 
can tell whether commercial honey 
production might be profitable in his 
locality, he demands something in my 
answer beside generalities. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Of course there can be little success 
unless the individual is adapted to the 
business. In few lines of endeavor 
does so much depend upon the interest 
and enthusiasm as well as the skill of 
the owner or caretaker. Beekeeping 
is a business of details. Every needed 
attention must be given at the right 
time or the crop will be reduced. 
Without interest and enthusiasm one 
may not become fully acquainted with 
the needs of the Bees. Neither will 
he understand fully how to adapt any 
system of management to his immedi- 
ate locality. The essentials of success 
with Bees seem simple enough, yet 
there are many persons who never can 
grasp the relationship of certain 
manipulations to the harvest. 


An absolutely fundamental thing is 
the presence of plenty of good Bee 
pasture. While it is possible to keep 
a few Bees almost anywhere, it is 
only where there is a copious flow of 
nectar that commercial honey pro- 
duction on an extensive scale is pos- 
sible. If one lives in the region where 
Buckwheat is grown generally as a 
farm crop, as in Northern New York, 
he can count on a dependable honey 
crop one year with another. If he 
lives in the dairy sections of Wis- 
consin or Minnesota, where Alsike 
and White Dutch Clover are present 














In the Sweet Clover Districts 100 or more hives may be kept in one Apiary 














Staminate Blossoms of Box Elder 


: There are so many kinds of Trees yield- 
ing Pollen in the Northeastern States that 
there is no scarcity of that product. 


in large acreage, he is likewise secure. 
In the Sweet Clover or Melilotus dis- 
tricts of the Dakotas. and nearby 
states, big crops of honey are gath- 
ered. In such localities one can keep 
one hundred and sometimes several 
hundred hives in one Apiary. With 
several such Apiaries a few miles 
apart, it is possible to produce honey 
in carload quantities. There are many 
Beekeepers of my acquaintance who 
produce three or more carloads of 
honey each year. 


The man who lives where there is 
no major source of honey in large 
acreage, must be content to keep Bees 
on a small scale or establish a large 
number of Apiaries widely scattered. 
I have known few men to succeed at 
large scale production under such 
conditions. One man of my acquaint- 
ance has about twenty-five different 
Apiaries with twenty to thirty col- 
onies in each. These are scattered 
over a large scope of country and re- 
quire a great amount of time spent 
in travel from one to another. His 
expense for upkeep of his autos and 
trucks is heavy, but he does very well 
because he knows his locality so thor- 
oughly. In such a location, it is usu- 
ally better to combine Beekeeping 
with some other venture. 


This is a big country and there are 
many different sources of honey. In 
Florida, the Beekeepers depend upon 
such trees as Mangrove and Tupelo 
and such shrubs as Gallberry. In 
Texas, the Mesquite and Catsclaw and 
Horsemint are important. California 
boasts of her orange and sage honey, 
while the intermountain region de- 
pends to a large extent upon Alfalfa. 
Whatever the source, it must be pres- 
ent in large acreage within a flying 
range of three miles if there is to be 
a big harvest. 


It may be stated that, generally 
speaking, there is a larger average 
yield of honey in the north than in 
the south. This is due to the fact 
that the harvests are shorter and the 
flows more intense, so that it is not 
necessary for the Bees to use so much 
of their stores in rearing more Bees 
to replace the failing field force. On 
the other hand, many southern Bee- 
men combine the production of honey 
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with the rearing of Bees and Queens 
for sale in the north. They thus have 
a crop of honey and a crop of Bees 
and prosper by means of the double 
output. 

SOURCES OF POLLEN 


In addition to a dependable source 
of abundant nectar, the Beekeeper 
also needs an ample supply of pollen 
during the breeding season. Pollen 
supplies the nitrogenous food required 
by the Bees and brood rearing cannot 
continue without it. Many an other- 
wise good beekeeping location is lim- 
ited because of a shortage of pollen at 
some time during the active breeding 
season. In the North Eastern States 
there is no trouble from this cause 
since there are so many kinds of trees, 
such as Elms, Maples, Cottonwoods, 
Willows, etc., yielding pollen. Add 
the great variety of weeds, field crops 
and other sources and there is always 
pollen from March until October. The 
Dandelion is one of the best of early 
pollen sources. 

In some parts of the southwest, 
pollen is scarce during long periods of 
dry weather and the Bees are hard 
pressed for such food. In the Tupelo 
districts of Florida and Alabama 
there are neighborhoods where during 
a part of the year pollen is very 
scarce. The Bees must live, even dur- 
ing the periods when there is no honey 
in the field. If the season of yield is 
too short there is trouble for the 
Beeman, no matter how abundant it 
may be for the harvest time. 


If the location is poor there is little 
that the Beekeeper can do to improve 
it. He can take his choice of making 
the best of it or moving to a place 
where conditions are more favorable. 

In my next article I will endeavor 
to tell how to make the most of what 
we have. 





The Sedges 


EDGES are grass-like plants, mostly 

growing in moist localities. They are 
of very limited economical use, and their 
interest to students has always been in 
the beauty of their minute parts and in 
the difficulty of their study. While, as 
a general thing, lacustrine or littoral 
plants, some grow in dry woods or fields, 
and not a few on Alpine mountain-tops. 
Many other genera than Carex are in- 
cluded in Cyperacez, as the Bulrushes, 
the Golingales and the Spike Rushes. 
All these yield in interest to the true 
Sedges, which have fascinated so many 
acute students. It is of these we here 
speak. 

True Sedges, we have said, are grass- 
like in appearance; indeed, they are pop- 
ularly confused with grasses. From 
these they differ in many essential par- 
ticulars. The first thing we notice is 
the generally triangular stem, which is 
not jointed nor hollow. 

In these useless plants there is a per- 
ennial joy to those who love them. Some- 
times the mass of spikes resembles an 
old weapon of war, with its steel points 
of offence; sometimes they are graceful 
tassels dangling in the breeze. 


—Providence Journal 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





N THE first day of the merrie 

month of May, it was once the 

picturesque custom to dance round 
the Maypole upon the village green and 
every girl hoped she would be the chosen 
“Queen o’ the May.” And the children 
hung gay May baskets on the doors after 
dark. A May basket was not really one 
without the creamy waxen blossoms of 
the May Apple. In memory we can still 
smell the heavy fragrance of these flow- 
ers of the wildwood,—their sweetness 
lingers through the years as a melody of 
some old loved song. 

Many tales have been woven around 
the May Apple, otherwise called Podo- 
phyllum root, Mandragora, or Mandrake 
root. Mandrakes you will find mentioned 
in the Bible where in the margin op- 
posite one place in the R. V. they are 
called “Love Apples,” and according to 
the commentaries were believed to pro- 
mote fecundity. (Tomatoes in later times 
have been referred to as “Love Apples.”) 
Mercury is the planet belonging to the 
May Apple. 

The forked root of the Mandrake has 
been compared to the shape of a human 
form, and the little squeaking sound 
heard when uprooting it has led to the 
superstition that it shrieked in agony. 
Shakespeare mentions the Mandrake 
frequently, evidently familiar with all 
the lore surrounding it. Juliet for in- 
stance says: “. ... shrieks like Man- 
drakes torn out of earth, that living 
mortals,- hearing them, run mad.—” 
During the absence of Antony, Cleopatra 
begged for a sleeping potion of Man- 
dragora to cast a spell over her until 
his return. From Henry VI, “ 
would curses kill, as doth the Mandrake’s 
PPOGR. 0c 

This plant was commonly used in the 
Middle Ages as a narcotic during the 
performance of certain ceremonies and 
incantations. Old herbalists are said to 
have covered their ears while gathering 
the roots lest they become deaf or. die 
listening to the shrieks and groans. In 
modern times the May Apple has been 
used as a cathartic in cases of torpidity 
of the liver arising from sluggish habits, 
imprudence in diet and neglecting Na- 
ture’s calls. 

May-weed—Wild Chamomile. Odor 
similar to Feverfew. The leaves have 
been used for external applications and 
the flowers internally in an _ infusion. 
Thought good as a nerve stimulant in 
such cases as those for which valerian 
was used. The Sun is its planet. 

May-fiower. Epigaea. Trailing Ar- 
butus. Ground Laurel. Gravel plant. 
Sometimes used for relief of strangury 
and vesical catarrh. 


May, according to Plutarch was the 
month “sacred to Maia or Vesta.” Maia, 
it appears came to be understood among 
the Greeks as “mother” from the root 
ma (nurse). The Egyptians called one 
form of the mother Isis, Ma, believing 
she caused the Nile’s overflow which 
meant a great harvest, so she became 
their great nourisher, nurse or mother. 
We find the letter M has been considered 
sacred in many languages, and some 
claim that the first sound or word a 





child says, in whatever land, meanj 
its mother, is Ma, or a sound aa 
similar. The name of Buddha’s Mother . 
is said to have been Maya, as Mary wag 
the name of the Mother of Jesus, The 
letter M stands for the gylph of Waves 
or water. All such names as Mare 
Mary, Maya, Maria, etc. mean the Sea. 
or the Great Deep, or Water principle 
Pharoah’s daughter, you recall, called 
the child Moses, because she found him 
amidst the rushes and took him from the 
water. The Hawthorn is the flower be. 
longing to May. 


Did you ever eat fried Pumpkin blos- 
soms? An Italian recipe says to pinch 
out the centers of large blossoms, leaving 
an inch of stem on, wash carefully, and 
after dipping in milk and egg, fry slowly 
in olive oil or butter. 

The Moon is said to govern the Pump- 
kin. The seeds have always been con- 
sidered efficient remedies for curing tape- 
worms. As a gastronomic delight, 
Pumpkin pies need no introduction. 


Grasshoppers are said to be irritated 
by the perfume of Roses, Lilacs, Wis- 
teria and Hyacinths. 


If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them;—when grating Horse-radish. As 
a spring relish, it not only stimulates 
the appetite, but is healthful for it 
creates warmth in the stomach and pro- 
motes digestion. The leaves are often 
applied externally as a counter-irritant 
causing redness and sometimes blisters 
on account of its volatile oil. Horse- 
radish was once highly esteemed as a 
remedy for scurvy, and though in many 
dropsical diseases its use has been dis- 
continued for more potent drugs, still it 
is deserving of its old reputation in a 
tonic and other similar conditions of the 
body. Grated Horse-radish used to be 
a common home remedy to remove tan 
and freckles. Mars is said to be the 
ruling planet. 


You, everchanging foolish herds of men, 
As fickle as the dew upon the trees, 
To blooming flowers your smiling welcome give; 
Why should your tears of pity cease to flow 
When blossoms or withering flowers pass away? 


EKAI KAWAGUCHI— (Japanese) 


Perhaps you remember eating or mak- 
ing a confection from Sweet Flag or 
Calamus, cutting the rhizomes into small 
pieces and cooking them down in sugar, 
honey or maple sugar. Supposed to help 
dyspepsia, warming the stomach and ex- 
citing the appetite. Also good for 
flatulency. 


Bouncing Bet, (Saponaria) with its 
soft delicate pale-rose flowers, sometimes 
called Soapwort, also “My lady’s wash- 


bowl.” As children you probably tried 
out its soapy qualities. If not, the next 
time you pull any up—(in some places 
it grows as a weed)—take some of the 
root, wash and bruise it well. Then 
shake it round in a bowl of water and 
notice the suds. For centuries, it is 
recorded, it was used in many European 
monasteries as soap. As a medicine, 
Saponaria has been compared with 
Sarsaparilla and Senega, and enjoyed a 
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ation for curing chronic skin dis- 
— pronchia, rheumatism and other 
? 


troubles. Venus is its planet. 





Every Vegetable has its own salts and 
most of them contain valuable vitamines. 
Celery in any form is said to be good 
for chronic dyspepsia and rheumatism. 


Lettuce for insomnia and anemia. 
Watercress for scurvy and eczema. 
Onions the best nervine. Spinach, be- 


of its iron, good for gravel, anemia 
oy sour stomach. Asparagus thought 
good for the kidneys, though this is often 
disputed, also believed to induce per- 
spiration. Carrots are healthful and 
good for asthma, and when combined 
with Onions excellent for the nerves. 
Cranberries not only are appetizing, 
having a tonic effect, but it has been 
claimed they were good for erysipelas 
when made into a poultice. When one 
has too much acid in the body, nor- 
malecy should be restored as soon as 
possible through proper foods. Acidity 
we are told causes most of our physical 
ills and one in particular—the dreaded 
disease of old-age. Tomatoes are sup- 
posed to be good for the liver and 
stomach, giving them tone. In severe 
eases of diarrhea baked Banana is good; 
when eaten natural they should be very 
ripe—almost black. Grapes are stimu- 
lating and Raisins are filled with iron. 
This list has been taken from a chart 
prepared by Wm. B. Thompson, A. M., 
Ph. D., M. D. 


Flowers are a joy and comfort on 
almost every occasion in life. There is 
no time or place where they are not ap- 
propriate. As gifts they are unequalled 
for the most wealthy or the most humble. 
We find them suitable for weddings and 
festivals of every kind, for births, deaths 
and to place upon the graves of loved 
ones. It has been suggested that the 
first drawing of human _ intelligence 
transcending the brute was when primi- 
tive man made and offered garlands of 
Flowers to his mate. 


And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Concerning the instinct or intelli- 
gence of insects, Prof. Lindsay, Mind 
in Animals, lists fifteen psychic phe- 
nomena in them as follows: 

1. Cooperation for a given purpose. 

2. Division of labour, working by turns, 
and relief parties. 

3. Obedience to authority, 
language of command. 

4, Understanding a language 
touch). 

5. Organizations of ranks and military 
discipline. 

6. Knowledge of possession of power 
and use of it; subjection of the weak 
by the strong. 

7. Judicial punishment of disobedience 
or rebellion. 

8. Fear thought, real or apparent. 

9. Practice of agriculture, harvest and 
storage. 

10. Respect for and interment of dead. 
11. Mourning in bereavement, or its re- 
semblance. 


including 


(often 


12, 
13. 


14, 
15. 


Funeral ceremonies. 

Use of natural tools, instruments and 
weapons. 

Passions of rage and anger. 
Imagination and its derangement by 
hypnotism. 
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Beauty and Utility in the Poultry Yard 


BY CLAUDE A. BARR, (S. Dak.) 


try yard is at a discount in many 

yards because of its over-abun- 
dance, while in others the opposite ex- 
treme is touched, and the chickens 
suffer for lack of. sufficient shelter 
from the burning sun. Their house 
affords shade but often does not afford 


aay a a necessity in every poul- 








comfort. It is for these latter that 
I would suggest a thoroughly effective 
means of shade which at the same 
time has esthetic merit. It is a wilder- 
ness of Hollyhocks. . 


As may be observed, it is the habit 
of chickens to indulge in the pursuit 
of bugs and worms in the very-early 
hours and to spend much of the re- 
mainder of the day enjoying the cool- 
ing comfort of the shade of trees, 
bushes, weeds, or if need be, even of 
wooden walls. Given freedom of 
choice the preference is for the cozy 
low branches of bushes, trees which 
branch from the ground, or thickets 
of leafy plants which afford sanctuary 
alike from heat, from _ boisterous 
breezes, and from the prying eyes of 
enemies on the wing. 


Young chicks cannot be raised suc- 
cessfully in bare unshaded runs, and 
if compelled to seek the house for pro- 
tection, factors of temperature, mois- 
ture and cleanness are not apt to be 
equal to the out-of-doors. But permit 
them access to an ample range among 
weeds or Sweet Clover, or something 
similar where food and shade may 
both be found, and little will be seen 
of the chicks except as they come for 
feed or drink. A prominent poultry 
authority advises letting the yard 
grow up to weeds. This while prac- 
tical, is objectionable in a number of 
details, and not to be tolerated if the 
yards are in view of the house. Flow- 
ering plants would seem to be a happy 
substitute for weeds. But what 
flowers would thrive in a chicken 
yard? Hollyhocks! 

A yard which I use in early season 
as a run for breeding stock, and later 





A Wilderness of Hollyhocks in the Poultry Yard 


for young chicks, adjoins the house- 
yard and garden and is in full view 
from the house. One Fall several 
armfuls of dry seed-laden hollyhock 
stalks were “temporarily” piled over 
in the chicken yard. In the Spring 
came an abundance of plants from the 
widely-scattered seeds. Many of them 








escaped trampling feet and inquisitive 
beaks and by their flowering, 
prompted another piling of seed-stalks 
more intentionally “temporary.” The 
final result is a considerable area in 
which Hollyhocks are so thick they 
smother out other vegetation except 
some Currant bushes, and in their 
long blooming season display a lux- 
uriance of rainbow tints, and crimson, 
and maroon, and white. With the 
morning sun shining through them 
they add another to our many delights 
in flowers, and the chicks, whatever 
their taste for colors, are happy under 
the sheltering canopy of broad leaves. 

The yard which is rather large has 
both Grass and Alfalfa, and tender 
greens are supplied at times from the 
garden. This prevents the chickens 
from destroying the Hollyhock foliage, 
as they will if there is a shortage of 
other greens, even though they do not 
prefer it. To be safe, a portion of the 
run may be enclosed with netting until 
the stalks are well along or above 
reach. 

My varieties are perennial, mostly 
of the sort which blossoms the first 
year from early sown seed. Those 
which do not come into flower until 
the second year are quite satisfactory 
once they have reached blossoming 
age. Use an abundance of seed and 
sow very early. 





A comparison of this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of 
any other magazine will give enlight- 
ening results especially when an index 
of the subject in which you, yourself, 
are interested, is made of both mag- 
azines for comparison. 


“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I wish you to know the pleasure I have de- 
rived from your magazine since subscribing to it 
eight months ago. With a clear conscience I 
might add that I consult and read THE FLOWER 
Grower more religiously than the good book it- 
self.”’ (Springfield, N. J.) 

“I certainly look forward with greater interest 
to each succeeding issue and if I could have but 
one magazine, it would be THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Chicago, Ill.) 

“I found so much good, practical information 
in back numbers of THE FLOWER GROWER that I 
have made an index, (card type,) to all of them 
under the special subjects that are interesting to 
me. It is the best lot of information in respect 
to flower growing that I have, notwithstanding 
the fact that I have spent about fifteen times 
their cost, for books relating to flower growing:” 

(Franklin, Pa.) 

“I like your magazine. It has a clean -atmos- 
phere about it and a lot of helpful suggestions. 
I take pleasure in forwarding my subscription and 
look forward to its regular monthly arrival.” 

(Courtenay, B. C., Can.) 


“I like THE FLOweR GrowER better than any 
other magazine I get. Everybody who grows any 
kind of plants needs your magazine.” 

(Freeport, Ills.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is a very fine magazine, 
and I enjoy speaking a good word for it when I 
have a chance to do so.” (Rome, N.Y.) 

“I do not want to miss any issues as I find THE 
FLOWER GROWER good company and very instruc- 
tive. Most all the subjects in which I am inter- 
ested have been quite fully discussed and covered 
in the 12 issues which I have had so far. I hope 
that 12 more just as good are coming.” 

(Abington, Mass.) 

“I am very glad to enclose my check for three 
years’ subscription. THE FLOWER GROWER is an 
old standby with me, and I do not want to be 
without it. It has more useful, practical, and 
interesting information concerning the growing 
of flowers than any publication with which I am 
familiar.” (Lynchburg, Va.) 


“I have thoroughly enjoyed reading your pub- 
lication since the day I received the first copy, 
and I have gotten much information from it. Out 
of each month’s issue of THE, FLOWER GROWER I 
glean something that I can apply to my garden- 
ing work with profit. But above all I am in 
hearty sympathy with the principles you enunciate, 
and appreciate the frankness with which you 
handle all subjects.” (Lionville, Pa.) 

“In the three years that I have taken THE 
FLower GROWER I have learned more about flowers 
than I ever knew before, and I have been working 
with flowers during the most of a long life. 

“I have recommended your great flower maga- 
sine to many friends, because it is too good to 
be selfish about.” (Nashville, Tenn.) 


“You publish a most interesting and helpful 
magazine. One that I feel I cannot do without.” 
(Seguin, Texas) 
“We enjoy the magazine and get much valuable 
help from it. We almost grow our garden by 
the ‘Month by Month’ hints, making allowances 
for difference in climatic conditions. It is more 
than a pleasure to read the experiences of other 
flower lovers, some of whom are not all amateurs 
like ourselves.” (Portland, Ore.) 


“I like the practical side of THE FLOWER 
Grower, and derive much help from it.” 
(Ogdensburg, N.Y.) 
“THe FLOWER GROWER is very newsy and in- 
structive and gets better every month. I do not 
want to miss an issue. I consider the magazine 
valuable enough and such a good reference paper, 
that I want to have them bound.” 
(Plainfield, N. J.) 
“T cannot tell you how much we enjoy reading 
THe FLower GRoweR. When it comes each month, 
the first one that gets it reads like he were never 
going to have it again, and reluctantly lets the 
next one have it.” (Jacksonville, Ill.) 
“You get up a mighty good magazine,—a floral 
magazine. Not only is the subject matter of 
much value and interesting, but the press work is 
also pleasing. And I have only a commendation 
for your editorials that dip into some things not 
directly bearing on horticultural subjects.” 
(Troutdale, Oregon) 
“Your magazine is by far the best horticultural 
publication in America at the present time, both 
for the general public and the more advanced 
in garden-craft. Of course, we in the florist busi- 
ness could not get along without our trade paper, 
but the balanced viewpoint of your magazine is 
suited to the needs of The Great Middle-class, 
which too few magazines try to reach.” 
(Dighton, Mass.) 








MY FIRST EXPERIENCE WITH 
WATER LILIES AND GOLDFISH 


I am a country woman and do not 
have as much time or money as I would 
like for flowers, but that does not keep 
people from wanting to try their luck 
with different things. 


So having a small, discarded tank, 
four feet in diameter, we sank this half 
way in the ground, building rocks 
around this, filling the pockets with good 
soil. In these I planted Ground Ivy, Ice 
Plant, Myrtle, and Monkeyface Jew. 
Around the base I planted Gladiolus for 
their foliage mostly. I ordered one cheap 
Water Lily, a W. B. Shaw, $1.00; three 
Water Hyacinths, 50 cents; and some 
—— Water Weed, 50 cents; for the 

ish. 


On account of a late Spring, my plants 
never came till the 20th of June. These 
I planted according to the directions 
given in the Water Lily catalogue. 

I bought some Goldfish at a drug 
store for 10 cents apiece. I placed the 
four largest Fish in the tank, not know- 
ing enough about Fish to know whether 
they were in pairs or not. 

The Lily had five lovely blooms. The 
Water Hyacinth that I anchored in shal- 
low water over soil, multiplied so rap- 
idly that I gave away ten or more to 
keep it from filling the tank. The Water 
Weed also grew very rapidly, and had 
plenty for several of my friends and for 
my indoor aquarium 12 x 12 x 24 inches, 
made from instructions taken from THE 
FLOWER GROWER in 1926. 

When frost came and I removed the 
plants, I found I had eight young Fish, 
which were light in color and could 
hardly be seen in the tank. 

The water was never changed during 
the Summer,—just added fresh to it as 
it evaporated, to keep the Lily at the 
same depth all the time. 

So from what little experience I have 
had, I find Water Lilies and Goldfish 
very little trouble or expense. 

I hope in the near future to have a 
concrete pond of such a size that I can 
have several Lilies and more and better 
Fish. 

I am writing this to help some be- 
ginner who is afraid to make a start. 


Mrs. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE, (Mo.) 


LABOR AND THE GARDEN 
IN CALIFORNIA 


EEPING track of the hours of labor 

in a Garden gives one an idea of 
what it means in actual work. What a 
Garden means as an outlet for the crea- 
tive instinct and in pure and unalloyed 
enjoyment in its beauty and inspiration 
to one merely walking midst its wonders, 
cannot be measured by knowing the ex- 
act time spent working there. It is 
something rather intangible and a sort 
of a background or a place of retreat in 
our minds when we are carrying on our 
daily duties. 

Our Garden is on all four sides of the 
house, which faces East, and is set back 
twenty feet on a lot fifty by one hun- 
dred and forty feet. As there are vacant 
lots on both sides, considerable of these 
are used in a sketchy way. At present 


we are growing Hollyhocks anqg 

Helianthus. annuus (Sunflower) in 
massed groups which make an effective 
outline for the garden and the house 
taken as a unit. 


A four-foot bed extending forty feet 
along the north side of the house eon. 
tains a mass of Geraniums in gorgeous 
bloom during all the year except the 
four coldest winter months. They freeze 
down then and have to be replanted 
every year. A group of Dahlias, ap. 
other of Oxalis, and two Wild Currant 
bushes, are also in this bed. The latter 
native shrubs, are always green and 
growing luxuriantly throughout the dif. 
ferent seasons. A Trumpet Vine makes 
a fine framework for the north end of 
the porch as it is a thrifty, clean-grow. 
ing climber and will bloom constant} 
during the Summer and Fall until frogt 
comes. 


Dwarf Nasturtiums grow in the beds 

along the porch which extends across the 
front of the house,—thirty feet. For 
foundation planting, and to frame the 
house, we have more native shrubbery; 
a native Ceanothus (Wild Lilac) at the 
north corner; further in a Toyon (Cali- 
fornia Christmas berry), a Locust tree, 
and a Manzanita bush balance the south 
portion. At one side of the steps grows 
our prize shrub, Cotoneaster augusti- 
folia. It clambers up over the porch 
roof to the dormer windows, and during 
October, November, December, January 
and February, is literally covered with 
bright orange-colored berries. It is a 
shrub which aspires heavenward until 
it practically does service as a vine. 
_ South of our house is our real garden, 
There we have a pathway with a bed 
against the house and one on the other 
side which I must admit goes quite a 
bit over into the vacant lot. These beds 
approximately fifty feet long are filled 
with “green things growing.” Winter- 
blooming Jasmine against the south side 
of the porch, not a close fitting vine, but 
it can be trained against a pillar, and at 
strategic points; Spanish Broom, Jeru- 
salem Cherry, Matilija Poppy, Syringa, 
California Laurel or Bay, Spiraea Van- 
houttei, Yucca, Spanish Bayonet, Purple 
Lilac, Wild Cherry (prunus ilicifolia), 
Acacia, (Bird of Paradise) and a Rose 
climbing over the windows. 

A bed or two of bulbs contain Easter 
Lilies, Watsonia, Daffodils, Japanese 
Iris and China Lilies. A goodly plant- 
ing of German Iris of a lovely blue make 
a resplendent showing throughout 
Springtime. Candytuft, Sweet William, 
Marigold, Gypsophila, Gaillardia, Core 
opsis, Golden Glow, Shasta Daisy, 
Seabiosa, Verbena, and double Petunia, 
are our reliable perennials. To complete 
our garden we always have to tuck in 
some annuals such as the Eschscholtzia 
californica, Bachelor’s Button, Calli- 
opsis and Cosmos. 

In our west garden besides a Lom- 
bardy Poplar, which is the southwest 
sentinel, we are very practical and grow 
several Squash vines. These supply us 
with enough Squash for baking, and pies 
throughout the year. I preserve them 
for pies in the Summer. 


The actual hours of labor in this Gar- 
den for 1927, were eighty-four. This 
includes all the work from _ spading, 
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ing, transplanting, pruning, water- 

‘ae training of vines, and even to cut- 

ing “down the old Hollyhock stalks of 

ich there was a veritable forest, many 

¢ them ten feet tall. Allowing eight 

hours a day of labor, this would be ten 

and a half days of work a year for a 

Garden, and it gives us constant comfort 
and enjoyment. 

Can you think of a better way to 
spend ten and a half days out of three 
hundred and sixty-five? 

_ EsTeLLA MERCER, (Calif.) 


PLANT FOOD OR STIMULANT 


is a recipe for plant food or 
seedent that I have used with suc- 

s for 25 years: ; 
5 een of sulphate of ammonia; 
two ounces of nitrate of potash. 

Add to these one pint of boiling water 
and when thoroughly dissolved cork 
ae 7 a teaspoonful of the liquid to 
three quarts of warmish water. I use 
onte a week. The liquid seems to be 
obnoxious to the small white worm. 

Recently when I asked for the sul- 
phate of ammonia, the druggist said that 
it was not commonly kept in stock. He 
also said that nitrate of potash was 
common saltpeter. 

Mrs. CARRIE GILLMORE, (N.Y.) 


THREE NEW FLORAL 
ACQUAINTANCES 


I love to make new acquaintances, 
especially in the Floral World, for one 
is seldom disappointed on further ac- 
quaintance. Our human friends some- 
times change, but our Floral Friends are 
dependable, regardless of our station in 
society;—or the leanness of our pocket- 
book. If changes should occur, there 
is some hidden reason for them; some- 
thing which they are powerless to over- 
come; a worm at the root perhaps; or a 
corroding canker; or some undiscovered 
insect enemy sapping their life. Their 
intentions are always good, though their 
efforts prove abortive. 


In this corner of Floraland, I made the 
acquaintance of HULALIA ZEBRINA, 
a tall perennial grass, with leaves two 
or three feet long, narrow and striped 
horizontally with creamy white. It 
grows in clumps, starting out of the 
base, and reaches the height of five or six 
feet before heading out, when it reaches 
its most beautiful condition. 


Their slender thread-like stems, of a 
rich bronzy color, radiating from a cen- 
tral sheath in a fan-like shape, form 
the head; and when in bloom are ex- 
quisitely beautiful for each slender fila- 
ment is literally shining with dainty 
yellow blooms. 

As I caught a glimpse of her as the 
westering sun was guilding everything 
with its golden light, I could not help but 
exclaim “Oh! how beautiful.” Though 
beautiful at all times, this was the 
climax. Like a beautiful woman adorned 
with jewels yet she is still beautiful 
when her jewels are laid aside. 


Another new acquaintance is the 
JAPANESE BAMBOO, a clump of 
which forms a beautiful background for 
the Eulalia. The Bamboo is hardy here, 
and much farther North, as it retains its 
bright green foliage all Winter; only 
shedding its old leaves to make room for 
the new. It is a very desirable shrub,— 
for it is shrubby in its habit. Though 





the Bamboo is a member of the grass 
family, yet it has hard, woody stems, 
and branches out in tree form. The 
branches are very slender, and always 
swaying, even in the gentlest breeze, and 
when clothed with their narrow lance- 
olate leaves, make a very graceful ap- 
pearance, and are a most beautiful eye- 
rest, as a screen to hide undesirable 
views. 

As it increases rapidly from a small 
bit to start with, one can soon have a 
running hedge, if so desired, to hide dis- 
agreeable views; and it is so beautiful 
in the Winter in contrast with the dull 
surroundings of dead plants and bare 
ground. : 


The tall MICHAELMAS DAISIES 
are among my new friends,—a variety 
of the late flowering Asters I had never 
seen before,—growing in clumps to the 
height of six feet before blooming. Very 
straight and stately as to individual 
stems, though rather coarse as to foliage, 
its lavender-pink daisy-shaped flowers 
grow in large masses and make it the 
most beautiful of all the late-blooming 
Asters. 

At the first the blooms are all at the 
top of the plant, but later the plant 
sends out side shoots which are soon cov- 
ered with the lovely flowers, making a 
most beautiful showing, especially when 
given a background of white Clematis 
as was this one. 

Its culture is simple; it spreads rapidly 
from the root; is easily transplanted; 
likes a sunny situation, with deep rich 
soil, and plenty of water. It blooms 
later than any other of the late Asters. 
The New England Aster was nearly out 
of bloom when this one began blooming, 
and was lovely to the last of October. 


ALICE R. Corson, (Va.) 


GOLDFISH AND LILY POOLS 


OTING the inquiry as to Goldfish 

and Lily Pools in the last issue of 
your highly esteemed publication by G. 
H. Goring, (Wash.,) will add my bit to 
the discussion. 


Due to the fact that the FLOWER 
GROWER is always leading a person to 
do something, I decided last Spring to 
build a Pool. My Pool is rectangular in 
shape, 7x10 feet. I have since wished 
that I had made it circular, but be that 
as it may, the shape does not make 
much difference. I would urge every 
one to build one, even though it holds 
but one plant. The Pool was built two 
feet deep, the walls being of concrete 
six inches thick. Around the top of the 
pool I placed small “nigger head” rocks, 
native to this section of the country, 
giving it a very neat appearance. 


_ In the bottom of the Pool I placed 
about ten inches of dirt, setting my Lily 
bulbs, four of them, in candy pails, and 
filling in around them. Over the dirt I 
placed two inches of sand. The dirt in 
which the Lilies were planted in the 
pails was made up of good garden loam, 
in which a liberal sprinkling of sheep 
manure had been mixed. If you do not 
think that these Lilies were worth- 
while, you should have seen them. They 
began blooming early and kept it up 
until frost. I would not be without them 
by any means. 


I bought seven fair-sized Goldfish and 
placed them in the Pool, a few Snails, 
some Tadpoles, etc. The Tads hatched 
out into nice Frogs that hung around 
for a few weeks and then sought greener 
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pastures. During the Summer the Pool 
became a regular orphanage. Numerous 
neighbors who had Goldfish, which were 
kept in the customary small bowls, 
would lose one, and then the other was 
brought over and placed in the Pool. In 
this way I accumulated seven more Fish. 
I kept them in the Pool until close to 
Thanksgiving time, even after we had 
weather that froze the Pool over every 
night. 

In this part of the country they could 
not live in a foot of water through the 
Winter as it would be frozen solid, so 
I purchased a galvanized stock tank, 
2% feet deep, two feet wide and five 
feet long, placed some sand in the bot- 
tom, (about four inches,) some water 
plants, and brought them up to my 
newspaper office, where they are ad- 
mired by every one that comes in. To 
date (Jan. 31) they have thrived in great 
shape, including one little fellow, that 
must have hatched in the Lily Pool, as 
he was less than one inch long when I 
brought them in for the Winter. I have 
not lost one, and with that size tank the 
water does not need changing very often. 
Our office is heated by hot water and 
there is enough evaporation from the 
tank so that all I need to do is add a 
little water from time to time. I also 
add a little table salt occasionally. It 
sweetens the water, keeps it fresh and 
livens up the Fish. 

Just as soon as I think that we will 
have no more real freezing weather I 
will take them home and place them in 
the Pool, possibly about the fifteenth of 
March. This Summer I am going to try 
and take care of the offspring that will 
be hatched in the Pool. 

I note that some have said that the 
Fish will not do well in a cement Pool, 
but I either know better, or have been 
blessed with a beginner’s luck. 

Any one who enjoys a garden should 
have a Pool. It is a delight for the 
children, and visitors were constantly 
coming to our place to see the Fish and 
Lilies. 

SETH B. Catry, (Iowa) 


A TRAINED FUCHSIA FOR 
THE WINDOW GARDEN 
The illustration shows a good way to 


train Fuchsias for the Window Garden. 
Cuttings are made from the young wood 
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in Spring, A, and potted, B. By topping, 
and careful pinching out of the side 
shoots, C, a fan-shaped plant is se- 
cured, D. 

Trained ‘to a neat trellis this is very 
effective in the Window Garden. 

After flowering the old wood is pruned 
back and all new shoots are pinched out 
where they are not required. 

The single varieties are best for 
training. 

THOMAS SHEWARD 


GLADIOLUS BLOOM 
FROM BULBLETS 


I have read in a number of places 
how growers had their Bulblets bloom. 
I have had unbelievable increase, 18 
flowers on a single bulblet-grown flower 
of the W. H. Phipps, and I have had 8 
number one bulbs and 1725 Bulblets from 
a full-sized Los Angeles bulb. 

Those Phipps Bulblets were planted in 
January and bloomed in July. 


GERTRUDE H. CALVIN, (So. Calif.) 
Editor’s Note:— 

The possibilities in the long growing 
season in Southern California are un- 
questioned, and the above statement is 
good evidence to that fact. We Easterners 
and Northerners, if we are to get bloom 
from Bulblets with certainty, must start 
them inside with artificial heat. 


“OPTICAL ILLUSION 
OR MAGNETISM” 


Referring to your experience on 
“Hoodoo Hill,’’ December issue: 


I have driven many thousands of miles 
in many parts of the United States and 
have had the very same experience that 
you relate. I have encountered hills 
where the motor should have taken me 
over easily in high, in fact, sometimes 
only a very little up grade. 

In one particular place, knowing be- 
forehand and taking first a down grade 
and then “stepping on it” a little more, 
I take the small grade on high, but not 
without feeling as if something was 
holding me back, in one particular place. 
It was as if I was “giving her the gas” 
and at the same time, putting on the 
brake a little. Some days it is not quite 
so bad as others. 

My conclusion is that the carburetor 
on any car, is (or should be) where the 
gas gets the right mixture. When you 
encounter a place where there is an air 
pocket, (that is, where the air is heavier 
or lighter) the carburetor does not oper- 
ate automatically on many cars, and 
they stay where they are set. Going 
through this air pocket, the motor does 
not get the right mixture. 

It is about the same when driving up 
in the Mountains, say starting from the 
shore line of Connecticut which is at 
sea level and going up to the White or 
Green Mts. The motor will function 
better up there after the carburetor has 
been adjusted. 

It may be that this explanation will 
apply to your “Hoodoo Hill,” only, of 
course, the distance being short, it would 
not be worth while to make a change 
in the carburetor setting. 

PaAuL F. Marks, (Conn.) 
EpITor’s NOTE:— 

The explanation offered by Mr. Marks 
looks altogether reasonable, and it may 
be that it applies to “Hoodoo Hill.” Next 
time I drive over that hill, I am going 
to note the surrounding hills and general 
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situation and see if I cannot figure out 
just what might cause the “air pocket” 
referred to; if this, indeed, is the right 
explanation. 

Several letters are in hand which ex- 
plain the phenomenon in a different way, 
and I am planning to use these in future 
issues. As Mr. Marks suggests in his 
letter, it is not well to call a matter of 
this kind settled, unless it has been 
pretty fully discussed. 


PROPAGATING TULIPS 
FROM BULBLETS 


Regarding bulblets on the stems of 
Tulips in the axils of the leaves: This 
is a mere accident as it were, although 
I have one variety of Tulips that pro- 
duced these small bulbs freely last year. 
They should be planted as any other 
Tulip bulbs and will produce the same 
variety as bore them. 


As to how they should be handled a 
full explanation is given in the Govern- 
ment bulletins on Tulips which may be 
had from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington, D. C., at the price 
of 25 cents. 


But briefly, small Tulips should be 
planted at the usual time in the Fall 
about September or October. Plant 
about one or two inches apart in rows 
and dig next Summer when ripe and re- 
plant again in Fall, spacing according 
to size and thus continue until the bulbs 
are ready to bloom. 

Or an easier way would be to plant 
them four or five inches apart and let 
them alone for two or three years until 
they bloom. 

Each Spring hoe or plow out the 
weeds but as soon as the tops ripen let 
weeds and grass grow to cover the 
ground. During the Winter or early 
Spring, burn off these dead weeds and 
grass. 

There may be adverse criticism of this 
plan but it will work out at least in this 
climate. 

Large Tulip bulbs may be planted 
four or five inches deep to top of bulbs, 
but the smaller ones only one-half as 
deep. The tiny ones the size of common 
peas are not worth planting unless the 
variety is expensive. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, (N. Ark.) 


FURTHER FACTS 
ABOUT POKEWEED 


CANNOT refrain from rising up in 

meeting and championing Mrs. (or 
Miss) West in her defense of the Poke- 
weed in the February issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. And even before I 
reached the end of her article and saw 
where Mrs. (or Miss) West hailed from, 
I said to myself “DIXIE.” 


I cannot speak for other sections of 
the country (though I do know that 
“greens” of any kind are used nowhere 
in such large quantities and with such 
complete enjoyment, as they are in the 
South), but in the “land ob the cotton 
and the cane” Poke is an institution,— 
an honored institution. 


Mr. Scott (December number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER) refers to the institu- 
tion as “Pokeweed” (as, for that matter, 
does Mr. Webster in his Dictionary 
where he dubs it “a poisonous North 
American plant”), but in the South it is 
plain “Poke”; or, if it be one of the 
poisonous North American plant’s 
staunchest admirers, the negro, speak- 


Calcium, 
May, nk 
ing, it is “poke sallet.” Being rea 
among negroes, I was quite a crowns 
girl before I ever learned that “gale 
was not a perfectly legitimate word j 
culinary circles. ™ 
To save my life I cannot und 
how Mr. Scott or anyone else can aa 
sibly get through the year in fit Physical 
condition without being “tonickeq” in 
the early Springtime by a course of 
Sassafras tea and Poke “sallet.” Wh 
it simply isn’t done! ¥ 


“Now, Honey,” says Aunt Dicie, along 
about the first of March when the Sag. 
safras tea is just beginning to make 
its pink and fragrant appearance on 
the daily menu, “Get a Poke (in this 
instance, meaning a paper bag) and 
we'll go ’cross the south pastuah and 
see if the’ah ain’t some Poke sallet up 
along that old rail fence. It’s been g 
tur’ble wintah and yo’ ma’s lookin’ 
mighty peaked and puny-like. You-alj 
needs yo’ blood purified.” 


So the paper bag is secured and we 
sally forth in search of the purifying 
Poke. In the shelter of the rail fence 
across the south pasture, we dig into 
the soft mold at the foot of the rattling 
grey skeleton of a last year’s Poke stalk, 
If the weather has been warm for a 
week or more, we find tender little shoots 
with green leaves and pink bodies. [If 
the cold has held on, there may be only 
blunt-headed, rosy tips. These tips are 
very similar to Asparagus tips, and are 
every bit as delicious. 

That night our supper table is graced 
with a dish than which (I swear, Mr, 
Scott) there is none better in the vege- 
table line. The Poke is best when cooked 
with some other greens—Mustard, 
Turnip, or Dock are good with it. After 
it has been seasoned, the dish should be 
lined with hard-boiled eggs and bacon 
strips. And it is never complete unless 
served with corn bread. 

Poke is seldom seen in the markets, 
even in the South where it is a popular 
food. I do not know why this should 
be true, unless it is because of its perish- 
ability. It wilts very rapidly, and is 
not good except when fresh. 

Not only does Poke benefit man by 
“purifying” his blood and tickling his 
palate in the Springtime, but in late 
Summer it becomes a _ sight pretty 
enough to purify any clogged-up soul. 
The stalk grows as high as a man’s 
head, and the broad, flat leaves form a 
perfect shade. The red-black, juicy 
berries hang in long heavy clusters, with 
a gracefulness all their own. 


Lois SNELLING, (Ark.) 


RAT BISCUIT FOR MOLES 


I tried to have a flower garden where 
a colony of Moles insisted on squatters’ 
rights and their burrows were so numer- 
ous that they killed even large shrubs. 
After having caught baby Moles in 
mouse traps baited with cheese, in my 
bulb shed, I decided to try rat bait in 
their burrows. 


I used gloves in handling the rat bis- 
cuit and made a hole down to the burrow 
with a stick, dropped in a piece of the 
poison biscuit and covered up the hole. 
Last year the Moles ceased to burrow 
two days after the bait was in the fifty 
or more burrows and this year I had 
one early caller; perhaps an advance 
agent; and I fed the poor visitor at once 
and have spent a very peaceful Summer, 
absolutely free of Moles. 
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The bed of choice seedlings which they 
selected to erect their headquarters in 
last, Summer, has remained quite level 

: mer. 
os E have tried all the suggestions 
anyone offered, in my war with the blind 
purrower, I am delighted to find such a 
safe, simple and easy method to ex- 


j him. 
terminate L. H. THRALLS, (Ind.) 


“ANIMAL LOVE” AND 
“HORSE SENSE” 


Years ago, working on a prairie farm, 
the writer used to ride a small Cow Pony 
to bring in the cattle. She had a colt 
of which she was very fond, even after it 
was weaned, and would play with it 
constantly in the pasture. 

When Winter came all the animals 
were stabled pretty much all the time, 
but when a nice day would come along 
they were put out in the yard for awhile. 
The stable was built beside the granary 
and as this was full of grain some grains 
fell out through the cracks onto the 
ground. The Cow Pony located these 
and I caught her looking up at the wall 
for more. She never forgot those cracks 
but would go straight to them as soon 
as she was put out. 

One day I heard some knocking and 
went to learn the cause; the mare was 
striking the wall with her front foot and 


at every blow the grain would trickle © 


down and she and her colt would feast. 
Then more knocks, etc. She would not 
allow the other horses near the spot so 
one day I plugged the cracks and 
watched. She would strike the wall and 
look, strike and look again, then she 
would shake her head and look all over 
the wall to see if she was in the right 
place and try again. Some reasoning? 


G. H. GorINnG, (Wash.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


The Night-blooming Cereus is a long 
time in getting ready to bloom. It has 
a very beautiful, clear-white flower 
which begins to open about ten P. M.; 
and, increasing slowly, reaches its best 
bloom about midnight. Then it gradually 
fades. 


Some years since, when in Connecticut, 
a neighbor sent me word that a Cereus 
was beginning to bloom and asked me 
to photograph it. We watched the flower 
unfold and at just midnight, I made a 
photograph with a flashlight. 


Here in Florida, the plant grows as a 
vine, twining around Live Oak trees, and 
reminds one of a very long snake. I 
have never seen them in bloom here. 


Mrs. C. T. PIERCE, (Fla.) 


NOTES ON THE DATURA 


Noticing Antone J. Soares’ article on 
the Datura in the January issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I wish to add a word. 

I have raised Datura stramonium in 
Illinois. It made a handsome bush three 
or four feet tall. 

Bergen’s botany of Pacific Coast says 
Datura meteloides is a spreading per- 
ennial of So. Calif. A Chicago seed firm 
catalogues Datura, white, yellow and a 
rich violet, with three trumpets, one in- 
side the other. Says, “fine pot plants for 
greenhouse.” 

_ I made a vacation trip down the coast 
in October and November. I saw many 
Daturas along the roadside. Mr. Soares 





says they were open at night only. I 
saw them in bloom at all hours of the 
day. The plants did not stand upright 
but sprawled over the ground. 

I visited the Mission of Santa Barbara. 
An attendant showed us through the 
rooms, chapel, etc.; and took us into the 
garden where there were many rare and 
interesting plants. What astonished me 
most was a Datura tree, twenty feet tall, 
with a trunk as large as my leg, with 
many blossoms on it. The attendant said 
it was seventy-five years old. 


W. E. LONGLEY, (Wash.) 


MEMORIAL PLANTS 


We had quite a bunch of young people 
of high school age in our little inland 
village, and home-talent plays were 
arousing lively interest. The mother of 
one of the girls undertook to train a part 
of the young people’s S. S. Class for a 
play they wished to put on for class 
funds. 

The play was quite successful, and as 
the trainer was not their teacher, the 
young folks thought they would give her 
a present. However, the daughter be- 
came ill and concern over her caused 
them to forget for a time. She did not 
recover, and after her death, as she was 
a charming and popular girl, quite a 
fund was raised to purchase flowers. 
Then some of the boys in this play 
thought how nice it would have been 
if a part of that had been put into plants 
which could have been a living memorial 
to the parents, then left childless, in- 
stead of all put into cut flowers which 
were very lovely indeed, but only lasted 
a few days at most. 

Then they thought about the gift that 
had been deferred, and laying the matter 
before the rest of their mates, it was 
decided that they would purchase some 
Rose plants. A card was given the 
mother informing her of the gift. 


This proved a good gift which took the 
recipient out into God’s sunshine and 
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into communion with Nature, and has 
been a constant reminder of the donors, 
and called back the happy jolly time they 
had all had together preparing amateur 
theatricals. , 

She has cherished her Roses and has 
from that small beginning,—only six— 
increased her garden to over thirty. 


Mrs. WALTER REED, (N.Y.) 


GLADIOLUS A SYMBOL OF JOY 


Popular opinion ascribes the Rose as a 
symbol of love; the Lily,—purity; the 
Violet,—humility; the Daisy,—simplicity; 
and so on. 

Why not do as much for one of our 
best flowers, the Gladiolus? Let the Glad 
be a symbol of “JOY.” Not without 
reason do we call the Gladiolus, “Glads”’; 
for joy and gladness do they bring us. 
Since Glads symbolize JOY then why not 
give them as wedding presents? Why 
not present them to the sick as tokens of 
the JOY and gladness which we wish 
them? Why not send JOY to the “shut- 
ins” by a bouquet of Glads? 

Please think this over Mr. Editor, and 
give us your opinion in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Be the first to give the Gladi- 
olus a symbol, make them emblematic of 


joy. B. C. B., (Ohio) 


ROSES IN GEORGIA 


I tried last Fall digging a trench two 
feet deep and filling the bottom with 
straw, then well-rotted cow manure, then 
topsoil, then red clay over this, which 
came out of the bottom of the trench. 
Then put in my Roses and turned in the 
water until it was real mud. Then 
straightened up each plant. Then fin- 
ished filling this with rotted leaf mold. 
And did I have nice Roses all through 
the Summer? I'll say I did! This straw 
and rotted manure being rained on all 
Winter held the moisture pretty well 
through the Summer. 


Mrs. O. H. STARNES, (Ga.) 








The above picture shows a portion of the tables on the picnic grounds 
of the Orange County Park, near Santa Ana, California, where some of 
the big picnics of Southern California are held, notably the annual picnic 
of the Shriners, when several thousand members of the order gather around 


the festive board. 


The tables are approximately sixteen feet long by three feet wide and 
are constructed of heavy redwood boards mounted on concrete pedestals. 
The seats are made from the same materials. Not all the tables are shown, 
there being about an acre of them. The building in the background is the 


pavilion where dances are held. 


The picture was taken in December. 


The trees are Live Oaks and 


Sycamores. Ample provision is made for cooking; as many as three beeves 
can be barbecued at one time. The Park is kept up by the Orange County 
authorities, and is, perhaps, the only one of its kind in the West. 


W. T. Focie 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


May passes through the orchard, and behold, 
The gaunt grey branches radiant buds unfold 
That in their wealth of beauty gently sway 
Frail censers wafting fragrance o’er her way. 


HARRIET APPLETON SPRAGUE 


HAT month can surpass the 

Merry Month of May? May- 

time is blossom-time; a glad 
time of the year. The miracles of 
May are so many and so impressive 
that they are long remembered. 


Blossom-time is seeding-time. When 
the Apple Trees are in bloom is the 
accepted time for planting in the open 
ground, seeds of Balsam, Coleus, Four- 
o’Clock, Portulaca, Coxcomb, Salvia, 
and others. 


Sow Salvia, or Flowering Sage, in 
drills, as thinly as possible, and when 
the seedlings are of a good size they 
may be set out where they are to 
bloom. As they make large plants, 
allow plenty of room between the 
plants. 


Salvia plants for summer bloom, 
that have been raised indoors, may be 
planted outdoors in beds, just as soon 
as they are “hardened off” and there 
is no longer danger of cold nights. 


If any seeds listed for April sowing 
have not yet been planted, it is not too 
late to sow them during May. It is 
indeed a good plan to make plantings 
at different times to assure ultimate 
success. 


In purchasing seeds, always en- 
deavor to get the best, but do not 
brand seeds as worthless until you 
have sown portions of the package at 
different times, and under varying 
conditions. 


Remember that though fresh and 
vital, the germination of seeds will 
depend very much upon the weather 
and condition of the soil. If the earth 
is too dry they will be tardy in start- 
ing, if too wet the seeds may rot or 
mould. 


When planting seeds, ascertain 
about how long they ordinarily should 
take to germinate, and then give them 
careful attention for that period. If 
the weather is dry, moisten the seed- 
bed and cover with a muslin frame. 


Allow about two weeks for Salvia 
seed to start, if conditions are favor- 
able. Portulaca, Coleus, Cleome, and 
Honesty, require about ten days; and 
Balsam seeds start in about eight 
days from date of sowing. 


Have patience with the seeds of 
Aquilegia, Monarda, Berberis, Ste- 
phanotis, and Asparagus, for these 
are rather slow to germinate. They 
usually require about one month to 
start into growth. 


Some sorts of seeds require more 
careful planting than others, and 
some seem to have peculiarities. It is 
said that the seeds of the Mexican 
Climber, Cobaea, will germinate much 
more rapidly if the seeds are thrust 
into the earth sidewise, so they are 
barely covered. 


Plant during the early part of May, 
seeds of Carrots, Lettuce, Peas, Par- 
snip, Radish, Onions, early Corn, 
Swiss Chard, Kale, Leek, and most 
of the varieties usually found in the 
family Vegetable Garden. 


After the middle of the month, 
plant Bush, Pole, and Lima Beans, 
Pop Corn, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
Musk Melon, Cauliflower, Celery, 
Squash, and a second planting of 
Beets, Carrots and similar vegetables. 


Plant outdoors, as soon as the 
weather appears settled, seedlings 
that have been raised indoors or in 
hotbed or coldframe, but do not fail 
to take the precaution to have them 
well “hardened off” first. 


Potted seedlings may be hardened 
by placing them outdoors on balmy 
days. Those in hotbeds or frames by 
raising the sash whenever it is safe. 
In this manner they may be gradually 
accustomed to outdoor conditions. 


Be ready to give protection to seed- 
lings, from cold winds and the sudden 
drops in temperature that are quite 
likely to occur in this latitude, even 
after Spring seems well established. 
Newspapers, strawberry baskets, and 
muslin frames may be used for the 
purpose. 


Eradicate weeds as soon as they 
are recognizable and may be safely 
removed without disturbing the young 
plants in the seed-beds. War against 
noxious weeds must be carried on 
during the entire growing season. 

Get out your window and porch 
boxes, lawn vases, etc. If they have 
not yet been painted, freshen them up 
at once, place them in their permanent 
summer positions, and fill them up 
with finely sifted, rich garden soil. 


By the end of the month, set out 
bedding plants in window boxes and 
in beds and borders, for by Memorial 
Day it will then be quite safe to have 
bedding plants, potted ornamentals, 
and most varieties of house plants 
outdoors. 


Have flower boxes if possible for 
they add a distinctive and decorative 
note to the house. If you do not have 
them filled by the florist you may use 
well-chosen, home-grown plants very 
effectively and satisfactorily. . 


bose 
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Make the first planting of tm 
about the first week in ag Cladiol 
may follow at intervals of ten days op 
two weeks. This will help mater} 
to keep up a continuous season of 
bloom, when early and late varieties 
are not selected. 


Since Gladioli are wanted more 
especially for cutting, it is perhaps 
better not to plant them in the regular 
flower beds or borders. Planted jn 
rows, they add to the appearance of 
the vegetable garden and can be 
readily cultivated, usually giving finer 
results under these conditions, 





Bog Plants Around Pool 


If one wishes to plant hardy per. 
ennials or shrubs, or both combined, 
as a border around a tiny pond,—per. 
haps there may be a fountain in the 
center, from which the wind blows the 
water also,—the following will give 
blooms the longest time and possibly 
through the season. 

Some worthy native varieties may 
be found in the swamps. Among suit- 
able shrubs are: 

Rhodora, (Rhododendron canadense) 
with purple flowers before the leaveg 
in May. 

Sheep Laurel, (Kalmia angustifolia) 
purplish pink flowers in Summer. 

Labrador-Tea, (Ledum) with fra- 
grant white flowers. 

Suitable hardy perennials are: 

Sweet-flag, (Acorus calamus). 

Calla palustris, a showy Arum. 

Swamp-Pink, (Helonias _ bullata) 
flowering in May, the Goldenclub, 
(Orontium aquaticum) early Spring. 

Meadowbeauty, (Rhexia virginica). 

During Summer, the Egyptian 
Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) is charm- 
ing in such a place, and will flourish 
wonderfully; also the spotted Calla 
(Richardia). It would be a fine place 
to grow Irises in great variety. The 
Globe Flower (Trollius), Lobelia car- 
dinalis, and many other varieties of 
Loosestrife, especially Lysimachia 
clethroides, would do well. There are 
some attractive native Orchids that 
grow well in swampy places; also 
Swamp Lilies and Wild Arrowhead. 


LUCINA LOMBARD, (Me.) 





What a Dog Did 


Judson Brown Jones, 10, was on his 
way to school when a stranger offered to 
give him a lift by auto. The boy de- 
clined, whereupon the stranger bundled 
him into the auto. 

The boy’s Dog followe1 the auto, and 
when it was held up by a traffic jam, 
mounted the luggage carrier on the 
running board. After traveling some 
distance the man got out to examine his 
tires, whereupon the Dog attacked him 
and, in the boy’s words, nearly tore his 
leg off. In the melee the boy escaped, 
his Dog running after him. ; 

The boy met a truck driver, told his 
story and was taken home. Police started 
search for the stranger in the auto. 

The dog is a terrier and is named 
Lindy. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
May 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


Hardy Phlox claim that young 
plants from seed planted out- 
doors this month will produce blos- 
goms the first year. 
is one of the busiest months in 
Py gardener’s calendar. Every hour 
of daylight finds a task awaiting it; 
for Flowers as well as Vegetables do 
petter if planted at the right time. 


he first of May in this part of the 
ie is the time to plant Dahlia 
tubers outdoors in field or garden. 
Many advocate earlier planting, but 
the successful growers wait until this 
later date. 


In order to have the Sweet Peas in 
full bloom by the latter part of this 
month, they now need a liberal ap- 
plication of bone meal. Make the 
ground on both sides of the row white 
with the bone meal, and then thor- 
oughly incorporate it with the soil by 
raking. 

May should see all seeds in the 
ground, and this includes Perennials 
as well as Annuals. True seed of Per- 
ennials can be planted in the latter 
part of the Summer; but it stands to 
reason that the earlier the seeds are 
in the ground the longer growing 
period the plants will have; hence be 
just that much larger and stronger 
and better able to stand the cold and 
freezes of the mid-winter season. So 
plant early. 


By the latter part of the month 
have every house plant in summer 
quarters; either taken from the pots 
and placed in the garden beds; or the 
plant, pot and all, sunk in the ground; 
while the more fragile house plants, 
unable to stand rough winds and 
scorching sunshine, should be placed 
in some partially-shaded and protected 
spot, either a corner of the porch or 
under trees or evergreens. But get 
them out of the house and let them 
get fresh air in plenty and as much 
sunshine as is good for them. 


After the blooming season of 
the Vanhouttei and the Thunbergii 
Spiraeas is ended, usually by this 
month, is the time to prune them back 
severely. Why not use these cuttings 
in staking the Sweet Peas? It is 
more than probable that they will take 
root and by the time the blooming 
Season is over for the Sweet Peas you 
will find that your stakes are growing 
nicely. In the Fall they may be moved 
to permanent quarters. This rule for 
early pruning does not apply to the 
Anthony Waterer that produces later 
blossoms; in fact may be said to 
bloom all Summer. It can be readily 
seen that to prune this shrub at the 
time you do the Vanhouttei, would 
be at the sacrifice of many blossoms. 


AU iseas Pi on the growing of 





If there is a bit of poor soil in the 
garden where the sun shines all day 
long, then this will make a splendid 
spot for a Geranium bed. To make 
sure that the plants will like their 
new quarters add a liberal scoop of 
sand where each plant is placed. Cut- 
tings may be used with success for 
this bed; the only objection is that 
one has longer to wait for blooms. 
Some growers declare that an excel- 
lent rule to follow with cuttings is to 
leave them in the sun after they are 
broken from the plant until partially 
wilted. Not having tried this plan, 
it is mentioned only as an interesting 
experiment to be tried if one has 
plenty of cuttings, time and patience. 


Remember that Coleus plants will 
stand the hot summer sunshine with- 
out injury and are among the best, if 
not the best, plants for window boxes 
or pots on the front steps where they 
have no protection from the sunshine. 
Too much cannot be said in their 
favor. They grow readily from seed, 
one twenty-five cent package of seed 
(the price of one tiny plant from the 
florist) will produce sufficient plants 
for you and your friends. Cuttings 
root readily at any time they are stuck 
in the ground. The only bad point 
about the Coleus is that it loses its 
beauty of shape after it begins to 
bloom. It is difficult to keep the 
plants from blooming and producing 
seed, but if the buds are kept pinched 
out it can be delayed. 


Why is it that the flower one person 
finds the easiest of all to grow, another 
finds it hard to succeed with? In my 
own experience, Zinnias are the blue- 
ribbon winners for being sure to grow 
and bloom without any attention what- 
ever. Have always advised that an 
extra supply of Zinnia seed, either 
Giants or Quilled, should be kept on 
hand to be used as fillers in where 
other seed have failed or plants have 
died. This advice is still given be- 
cause the Zinnias are sure. Last 
year a waste corner was dug once, 
raked, no fertilizer used, and Zinnia 
seed planted. The young plants ap- 
peared in due season and, without any 
further cultivation or water except 
that falling from the clouds (and 1927 
was dry), they furnished five large 
bouquets each week, of giant flowers, 
from July until killed by frost. The 
seed planted were not the expensive 
kind. 


If it has not been done earlier, the 
bed of Gaillardias should be dug care- 
fully and some fertilizer incorporated 
with the soil. This should be done 
with exceeding care, else the roots of 
the plants will be damaged in the 
digging. Amusing errors sometimes 
creep into the best of flower lists. One 
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noted recently is that Gaillardias are 
biennials. Surely this is a mistake. 
A bed of Gaillardias has been in our 
garden for the past five years; and to 
all appearances the plants come from 
the same roots each year. Surely the 
biennial theory is wrong. Being such 
a prolific seed bearer one would 
naturally expect the following season 
to find young plants a nuisance. But 
such is not the case. My experience 
has been that Gaillardia seed do not 
germinate readily. So plant far more 
seed than you need plants in order to 
get the plants you need. 





Perennials for Farm Homes 


Old-time country gardens were famous 
for their hardy perennial plants, many of 
them derived from treasured roots or 
seeds brought from the old world. We 
can often trace the site of an old New 
England home, of which even the foun- 
dations are gone, by clumps of tawny 
Day Lilies or masses of Tansy. The taste 
for tender bedding plants put Perennials 
in the background for a generation or 
two, but their popularity increases year 
by year, and certainly no other class of 
plants can give so much beauty for so 
little care and expense. They are espe- 
cially suited for the embellishment of the 
Farm Home. 

Growers of such plants tell us of con- 
stantly increasing sales, not only in sub- 
urban places, but out in the open country. 
A few roots of Iris, Peony and Phlox 
will make a start, and show the be- 
ginning gardener that there is something 
of more permanent value than red Gera- 
niums and Salvia. 

A few packets of summer-sown seed 
will provide a mass of material for the 
next year’s garden, and give a permanent 
setting for the Farm Home. Farm 
profits may fluctuate, but a garden of 
Perennials will always pay dividends. 
Winter is a good time to give thought 
to this subject—it is one in which all 
the family can join. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 




















Portulacas in first bloom— 
between sidewalk and street 
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Iris and Water 
BY W. T. WITHERS, (Ky.) 


an Iris planting which has since 

attained considerable size, now 
containing more than a hundred excel- 
lent varieties. 

At the start, the advice of commer- 
cial growers, from whom I bought, 
was followed implicitly in such details 
as time and manner of planting and 
subsequent care; and results were 
quite satisfactory. The fact is the 
Iris is such a very hardy plant, and 
so resistant of abuse and neglect, that 
it will succeed under almost any cir- 
cumstances. Its only demand seems to 
be plenty of sunshine and a _ well- 
drained soil containing some lime. 

Now from a great mass of Iris 
literature, including dozens of cata- 
logues, that I read, the impression 
was created in my mind that Iris dis- 
liked water, and for fear of the much 
dreaded root rot, the hose should sel- 
dom if ever be used. If the ground is 
quite dry at transplanting time, use 
sufficient water to settle the soil, and 
start root growth, is what most of 
the catalogues advise. After that no 
artificial watering. This did not sound 
like good common sense to me, so I 
have since done a bit of experiment- 
ing, and now doubt if this is the best 
practice. , 

The Iris is native to those hot, arid 
regions of Asia, where rainfall is in- 
frequent, and droughts are prolonged 
and severe. Nature however has pro- 
vided a leaf and root formation 
whereby every drop of moisture is 
conveyed by the leaves, directly to the 
roots, where it is conserved by the 
thick heavy rhizomes. However, just 
because the Iris can endure long 
periods of enforced thirst, it by no 
means follows, that it does not prefer 
a normal amount of water for its well 
being. It is just as logical to think, 
that the Camel, a native of the same 
regions does not enjoy a nice cool 
drink, simply because it can do with- 
out water longer than other animals. 

In July 1926 I made a planting of 
about 25 of the highest-rated and 
more expensive of the Irises. Water 
was used only on the day they were 
set out,.and the utmost care was used 
afterwards. Plenty of rain followed, 
and a fine growth resulted. Root rot 
appeared and a large plant of Susan 
Bliss lost every bit of foliage. Kash- 
mir White and San Gabriel fared 
little better. 

On July 5th, 1927, I commenced di- 
viding and resetting these same plants. 
The entire plant was not dug up but 
a portion was cut and lifted, leaving 
the other portion intact. I decided 
to make two rows of these divisions, 


Qian Tis seasons ago I commenced 


and experiment with the use of arti- 
ficial watering. We had rainfall much 
above normal up to July and many 
heavy showers thereafter. One row 
of this Iris was never allowed to dry 
out, and all through July, August and 
September was given a thorough soak- 
ing with the hose, at least twice a 
week. The other row had no water 
except in the transplanting process, 
and it grew fine. Much better than 
did the mother plants in 1926. The 
row however artificially watered, made 
fully double the growth, both of eyes 
and leaves, than did the other, and not 
a single sign of root rot developed 
even on those same plants, badly af- 
fected in 1926. 

Of course any experiment to be con- 
clusive, must extend over a longer pe- 
riod than this; nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that water is not primarily the 
cause of root rot, and also that the 
Iris though capable of withstanding 
successfully, hot, dry weather, is really 
a water-loving plant. Root rot seems 
to be induced by murky, sultry at- 
mosphere, and lack of free air circula- 
tion, rather than from moisture. 





Best Time to Plant Iris 


ROWERS agree that Iris can be 

moved at any time with success, 
but there must be a certain time that 
will give the best results. Let us see 
if the plant itself will tell us when that 
time is. 

The root system of the Iris consists 
of three parts; the rhizome or root 
stock, which, is perennial, that is it 
persists from year to year; the roots 
proper; and the small hair-like feeder 
roots, both of which are annual. The 
statement that Iris are dormant or 
nearly so from the end of the blooming 
period until Fall is correct in so far 
as it applies to foliage only; but im- 
mediately after blooming new roots 
begin to grow and when these have ob- 
tained some length the feeder roots 
start. These roots continue to grow 
all Summer and when well along and 
able to supply food to the rhizome new 
leaf growth commences and new rhi- 
zomes begin to push out from the old 
one. 

Does it not sound reasonable that 
moving them as soon as they have 
bloomed, or for that matter when they 
are in bloom, and before new root 
growth begins will give the best re- 
sults, for then all new growth will 
take place in the new location? 

If moved after growth starts the 
feeder roots will be broken, the roots, 
even with the best of care, will be 
dried out some and broken, and al- 
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though new roots will gr i 
be at the expense of the plea — 
planted the roots will not be in the; 
natural position and will be crowded 

So if you want to get best results 
from your Iris, move them ag 800 
after blooming as possible. Do re 
take my word for it, try it and ~ 
I have four big beds, one planted ; 
each of the months of June, July he 
gust and September last year and the 
early June planted ones look like yeux 
lings alongside of the rest. 3 

As to moving while in bloom: 
not? The rhizome that bloomed is 
done as far as any more bloom js con- 
cerned; its future is to produce off- 
shoots; so why not move it before new 
root growth starts? In 1925] helped 
move three two-ton truck-loads while 
they were in bloom and they sure did 
grow that Fall and bloom the ney 
year. 

DUNSALEN, (Ind.) 





Iris On Curb Market 


‘THE IRIS is one of our most attrac. 

tive garden flowers and has become 
so prominent in recent years that there 
is a special society in the United States 
to foster the growing and production of 
them. 

The Iris has not been very popular as 
a cut flower. A few are now being 
forced for early spring blooming but 
they have not made much of an impres- 
sion on the cut flower market. When 
properly arranged in a vase with a 
feathery green of some chf&racter used 
in abundance beautiful effects may be 
had. Little by little the housewife is 
learning the trick of utilizing these 
flowers in home decoration and they are 
certain to come into greater favor. 

The Iris is a perennial and will grow 
several years in the same place. After 
three or four seasons it should be dug 
up and divided. 

Kinds of Iris may be found adapted 
to almost any type of soil from the moist 
to the dry. Generally they like a rather 
moist place for growth and are especially 
adapted to planting about fountains and 
along the banks of creeks and about 
ponds. Commercially they may be grown 
in rows in a field. They require little 
attention after they have once made a 
good start. 

The curb market sale of plants should 
be rather remunerative and it seems pos- 
sible to build up a trade in the cut blooms 
over the curbs as they will keep fairly 
well and when properly arranged make 
an excellent showing. Through the 
judicious selection of varieties they may 
be had in bloom over considerable periods 
of time and a constant trade can be 
supplied. 

The most common type is the German 
Iris; it is the purple or white one gen- 
erally seen about homes. This may also 
be had in several other colors. 

The Spanish Iris is an early bloomer 
and comes in several colors. 

A type that is now coming into favor 
is the Japanese. 

A grower may have Irises of white, 
purple in various shades, pink, yellow, 
brown and several color combinations. 
We suggest that readers look into the 
proposition of growing these plants for 
sale over the various curb markets. 


—(Southern Ruralist) 
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Intelligent Rose-growing 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ligent. Men and women who 

decline to acquaint themselves 
with the basis on which things grow 
in the ground, who trust to tradition 
or dumb luck, or mysterious proposi- 
tions, are not growing anything in- 
telligently. : , 

For example, a traveling agent tried 
to sell me some Roses a year ago, in- 
sisting that his Roses were peculiarly 
prepared for success because they had 
been specially root-trained, to prove 
which he had a mysterious and won- 
derful diagram of what might have 
occurred if the Rose had been willing 
to fit the situation. He then told me 
that he had a sovereign remedy for 
all troubles that afflicted the Rose, and 
he disclosed to me what this was. I 
was to put a tablespoonful of wood 
alcohol in a gallon of water and spray 
the Roses with it, after which all 
would be lovely! 

Now of course this was an ingenious 
fake. Wood alcohol itself would kill 
any animal life on the Roses, and it 
would also kill the Rose leaves if it 
was strong enough to do either. Mixed 
in the proportion stated in a gallon of 
water and then sprayed, probably not 
one-millionth of the tablespoonful 
would ever reach any Rose leaf and no 
harm would be done—neither would 
any good be done. 

This same faking concern which 
guns for the “suckers” who will bite 
at high prices on extravagant claims 
and who will not read THE FLOWER 
GROWER or become members of the 
American Rose Society, is now putting 
up another ingenious proposition. Its 
purchasers, who pay double prices for 
the Roses, are assured of success by 
planting under the Roses, tin cans, 
which, as they disintegrate, will add 
color to the flowers! 

I find it hard to pity the “easy 
marks” who will fall for this stuff, 
even if it is enforced by impossible 
pictures of impossible Roses, presented 
by an impossible man who does not be- 
lieve what he says and does not know 
anything about it. 

Fortunately, not all traveling Rose 
merchants are frauds and fakers. I 
know of one large western concern 
which charges only the additional cost 
of delivering piecemeal and sells good 
Roses of modern varieties under hon- 
est pictures and with honest descrip- 
tions. The warning I am issuing is 
against the wild and weird claims of 
those who pretend to have something 
new and mysterious and wonderful 
which will justify the price and the 
methods. Only the fact that certain 
of these gentry do not use the United 


M ‘ice Rose-growing is not intel- 


States mails, and are therefore not 
within reach of the postal inspectors 
who would gladly put them out of 
business, has permitted them to go on 
with their frauds. 


UT there is another form of lack 

' Of intelligence in Rose-growing. 
It relates to the thoughtless selection 
of the Roses and to their thoughtless 
growing. A man buys a Rose because 
he sees a fine picture of it or because 
he sees it in the florist’s window. He 
is not acquainted himself either with 
his soil or garden resources or ex- 
posures, or with the class and char- 
acter of the Rose. He buys, plants, 
and is disappointed, wherefore he is 
likely to become more or less an enemy 
of the Rose, which he says he “has no 
luck with.” 

There isn’t any luck in Rose-grow- 
ing. There is a great deal of skill and 
care and thought in Rose-growing, but 
the greatest of all necessities is real 
love for the Rose. When one considers 
how babies are treated in this world, 
it is necessary to agree that many 
babies come through with love rather 
than with care, and I am humbly 
willing to admit that all rules fail 
when there is sufficient painstaking 
love for the Rose, because that same 
love is likely to be discriminating, and 
success follows. 


One form of unintelligence is, as 
I have said, in not selecting the right 
Roses. Nowadays with membership 
in the American Rose Society so easy 
to have (because it costs only $3.50), 
and with that membership carrying 
with it an opportunity for Rose ac- 
quaintance somewhere near any man 
or woman in the United States, it is 
easy to get intelligent help. The geo- 
graphical index furnished members of 
the American Rose Society tells them 
who their Rose neighbors are, and the 
list of Consulting Rosarians available 
to them gives them authoritative cor- 
respondence-opportunity at the cost 
of a two-cent stamp. 


Then there is unintelligent Rose- 
growing with those who do not take 
safeguards in time. Just about now, 
in this month of May, in many parts of 
the territory reached by THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Roses are putting forth their 
new lovely red-green enameled leaves, 
to me almost as beautiful as the 
flowers that are to follow. It is hard 
luck to dose these charming little 
promises of better things to follow, 
with protective dusts and dopes, but 
I must do it if I am to continue to 
enjoy the foliage and to have the 
flowers the foliage will elaborate for 
me. So even in May the intelligent 
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Rose-grower will be guarding his 
Roses against the enemies civilization 
has transferred from the wild to the 
garden, by the familiar methods— 
familiar at least to those who have 
been reading, these FLOWER GROWER 
Rose observations. 


The Massey dust, devised by Dr. 
Massey, of Cornell, at the instance of 
the American Rose Society, is nine 
parts dusting sulphur and one part 
lead-arsenate, which is to be- shaken, 
blown, or otherwise turned loose into 
the atmosphere so that it will lodge 
on both sides of every leaf, at least 
once every two weeks, and preferably 
almost once a week, all through the 
growing season. It will kill the spores 
of the black-spot which destroys 
leaves, and will interfere as well with 
the formation on the leaves of the 
mildew which disfigures and damages. 
If the grower will add one part of 
powdered tobacco stems to his mess, 
he will be also discouraging the aphis 
and the caterpillars which do not like 
either tobacco or arsenic. If he 
doesn’t like this dusting he can do 
pretty much the same thing by using 
the proprietary material called “Fung- 
trogen,’ which can be sprayed on 
without disfiguring the leaves. Its 
basis is ammoniacal copper carbonate. 
Bordeaux mixture will do as well, but 
it will very considerably disfigure the 
leaves. 


HE intelligent Rose-grower will 

realize that his plants need feeding 
as they grow. If they have been put 
in good, rich soil, a spring breakfast 
of some good commercial fertilizer, or 
of one homemade with equal parts of 
wood ashes, bone meal and pulverized 
sheep manure, will be about right. 
Then no more fertilization is needed 
until growth is vigorously proceeding, 
and until the buds begin to show form 
and a hint of color. That is the time 
to put “ginger” into the plant and 
encouragement under it, by the use 
of liquid fertilizer. This is best made 
by hanging a bag of fresh cow ma- 
nure—if that precious material can 
be obtained—in a barrel of water, and 
pouring a quart or so of the resulting 
liquid next day about each Rose plant, 
which has: previously been given, by 
rain or can, a dampening to open the 
earth for the penetration of this fluid. 
This ‘is feeding as food is needed. 
Don’t feed a sick Rose, for it may be 
sick from over-feeding, and I have 
frequently found that moving such a 
Rose to fresh, relatively-poor ground 
brought it back to approximate health. 


I bespeak for 1928, intelligence in 
Rose study. The man who grows a 
Rose without keeping the name of it 
somewhere handy, does not deserve a 
Rose any more than he deserves 
recognition by a friend whose name 
he is not able to remember. He ought 
to know what the name of his Rose 
baby is, and to form his own opinions 
as to its desirability for his place and 
his conditions. Just what this means 
to the Rose-growing public is pe- 
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culiarly well shown in “The Proof of 
the Pudding,” which in the 1928 
American Rose Annual, in 54 pages, 
presents the thoughtful observations 
of 86 Rose lovers on 187 recently in- 
troduced Rose varieties. This is a 
new sort of Rose catalogue of immense 
value, because it gives not the opinions 
of the people who have Roses to sell 
but of those who are growing Roses, 
and gives those opinions over a wide 
range of country. I am, for example, 
as I write, considering the opinions 
presented on Betty Uprichard, a Rose 
I love. Forty-one observers tell about 
Betty as she has behaved in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Ontario, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Washington (the state), 
British Columbia, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia. If I don’t have the “low- 
down” on that Rose after these many 
candid statements are noted, I am not 
intelligent enough to deserve to have 
Roses ! 


Now it is to add to these observa- 
tions on the newer Roses that I am 
desirous of increasing intelligent 
Rose-growing through the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Think, and 
record, and write, particularly about 
the newer Roses. It is not true that 
all the good Roses are old Roses. The 
introductions of the past half-dozen 
years have given us some glorious ad- 
vances, yet we find some catalogues 
stupidly ancient and some otherwise 
intelligent growers still fiddling along 
with varieties far inferior to those 
they might have at the same cost if 
they were thinking and looking and 
working with other Rose growers for 
the best. 

Intelligent Rose-growing is worth 
while. Let us have more intelligent 
Rose-growing in America. 





Red Radiance Rose—Other Notes 


t hee first thing I do upon receiving 
a new FLOWER GROWER, is to go 
from cover to cover on a sight-seeing 
trip enjoying the pictures and discov- 
ering what all and who all are being 
discussed; invariably finding several 
matters of sufficient special interest 
as to seem to need my immediate at- 
tention, then some string already 
around my neck gets taut and de- 
ferring the affliction until later, I find 
the problems all solved satisfactorily 
in the succeeding issue. 


But when I got as far as Mr. McFar- 
land’s “Your 1927 Roses,” and down 
to the Rose referendum of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society to find Red Radiance 
in second place of the twelve named 
recurrent Roses preferred by the So- 
ciety—I just “beat it” for the type- 
writer before any string began to 
jerk, in order to say there, I told you 
so long ago!; not that I did so tell 
you, but because in my particular lo- 
cality—60 miles south of Lake Mich- 


igan—Red Radiance has for five or 
more seasons under my own obser- 
vation and handling, far and away led 
the field of hardy monthly or recur- 
rent Roses. First, for number of re- 
current periods; second, for resistance 
to sunburn; third, for prolificacy; and 
finally, because a look from a half 
block away, is as compelling and satis- 
fying almost, as a close-up. 

In our northern-central Illinois cli- 
mate, the parent Rose, Radiance, sun- 
burns—at least it does for myself— 
and has never exceeded four blcoming 
periods in six years’ handling. 

To get an eyefull of the fetching, 
baby-toe pink of the world famous 
Radiance, therefore, one must have 
our Editor’s “balanced viewpoint,” lo- 
cated above the charmer. 


In order that the recurrent shall be 
fruitful of bloom, it should grow in 
the garden, where it may be well- 
cultivated; and in a position that, 
through one or more vistas, it may be 
glimpsed by the passer-by, even from a 
half block distance away, and which 
plan I am practicing in the park and 
in every ward in our little city. 

Outside the special merits attrib- 
uted to the Red Radiance, there is 
abundant room for sorts possessing 
other charms, since admirers of Radi- 
ance, once they are within admiring 
distance, will want to inhale the fra- 
grance and feast their eyes on shapes 
and colors of other charmers, because 
not all are mere passers-by; some per- 
chance, even nominating your flower 
garden as their objective. 


During the perusal of each number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER I note as 
they occur, the ideas particularly ap- 
plicable to my own needs, in a vest 
pocket “jot” book, and which has de- 
veloped by now into a well-thumbed 
text book as you will believe. 


We had a successful 1927 flowering 








D. P. McCracken, seventy-five years young 
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season for all save Lilies; a 
of Roses, and darling Dahliese em 

And you might tell Mr. McFarland 
that a Minister of the Gospe] ; 
authority on Dahlias in this locality, 

Thanking you for the profit and 
pleasure derived from the visits of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


D. P. McCracken, (Tll.) 





American Rose Annual for 1928 


ha! American Rose Annual for 1998 

is the thirteenth issue of a series of 
Handbooks which practically amount to 
a continuing Rose encyclopedia. There 
is no duplication, and while the Editor 
who puts these books together is himself 
deeply interested in the Rose, as the 
pages of THE FLOWER GROWER have eyi. 
denced for many years, he claims to be 
merely a switchboard for the Rose ex. 
periences of fellow members. 

This issue has a number of high spots 
the highest of which is probably “The 
Proof of the Pudding—1928,” in which 
are printed in orderly geographic sue. 
cession the opinions of eighty-six ob. 
servers from every part of America, on 
a hundred and eighty-seven Rose vari- 
eties introduced since 1922. This forms 
virtually a new kind of catalogue show- 
ing what these Roses have done, rather 
than what some ambitious catalogue. 
maker thinks they might do. 

Then there is a rather sharp criticism 
on the preferred dozen Roses resulting 
from the referendum report; a remark- 
able story of how a Rose highway show- 
ing seventy-eight miles of Paul’s Scar- 
let Climber, at the southern tip of New 
Jersey in the Cape May district, has 
been planted and organized; a new and 
important survey of climbing Roses in 
the amateur’s garden; and perhaps most 
important of all, a review of Rose ex- 
periences in “The Blizzard Country,” 
which takes in all of Canada and the 
cold Northwest and involves twenty-one 
separate experiences. 

As usual the new Roses of the world 
are described, and there is correspond- 
ence from Australia, Brazil, Mexico, all 
of Europe and much of the United 
States, each with an individual experi- 
ence of some sort. 

There are illustrations, notes, odds and 
ends and other matters of Rose value 
and importance which make this not only 
the largest Annual in number of pages, 
but much the most comprehensive in the 
series it is carrying forward. 

The American Rose Annual is supplied 
only to members of the Society, and Dr. 
McFarland has made it easy enough in 
his repeated discussions of the Society 
under the Editor’s permission, to acquire 
membership in this largest of the spe 
cial flower societies. 





Growth of Climbing Roses 


I am very much interested in the 
growth which the various named vari- 
eties of Climbing Roses can be ex- 
pected to make, and though I have 
consulted a good many catalogues and 
books on Roses they all seem to suc- 
ceed in side-stepping the question as 
to the number of feet high a Climber 
can grow. Even Captain Thomas’ 
excellent book on the Rose is content 
to describe the growth as “vigorous,” 
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“moderate,” terms which are too 
nae to convey to me the information 


Oe aeabt a part of this reticence is 
due to the fact that climate has a 
t deal to do with the growth of 
a Climber and a description for be- 
havior in Georgia or California would 
not be very good in the Middle states 
and actually misleading for New Eng- 
land; but even so it would be a great 
comfort to me to see a list of Climbers 
with their growth recorded in feet. 

It would certainly be interesting to 
me and no doubt a good many others 
if you could get some of your con- 
tributors to give an article of this kind 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Let me hasten to add, that I realize 
that it is quite impossible for a mag- 
azine to furnish any and every article 
on demand and that it may not be pos- 
sible for you to publish such a list 
now or in the near future, but should 
such information become available to 
you I believe it would make interest- 


ing reading. 
O. A. SNopDDy, (Ohio) 





Catlinite 


The beautiful red stone pipes in collec- 
tions of Indian culture-objects are made 
of a stone called Catlinite. Mr. E. A. 
Barber tells us that for many genera- 
tions the aborigines have procured this 
material from the great red pipe-stone 
quarry, situated on the dividing ridge 
between the Minnesota and Missouri 
rivers, at a place called by the French, 
Couteau des Prairies. Catlin, the cele- 
brated traveler, was the first white man 
permitted by the Indians to visit the 
place, and therefore Dr. C. T. Jackson, 
to whom specimens were sent, named 
the mineral Catlinite. The myths re- 
lating to the quarry, as well as surface 
indications, show that the place has been 
worked for a very long time. 


In 1673 Marquette smoked in peace 
a Catlinite pipe with the Indians of the 
upper Mississippi. Father Hennepin ap- 
plies the term “calumet” to these cere- 
monial pipes. 

There is no doubt that an extensive 
traffic was carried on in this material 
for a considerable length of time by the 
aboriginal tribes, extending from the At- 
lantic coast to the Rocky Mountain sys- 
tem, and from New York and Minnesota 
on the north to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
fact that objects of Catlinite have been 
taken from Indian graves in the State of 
New York; and that others were found 
on the ancient site of an abandoned vil- 
lage in Georgia, twelve hundred miles 
distant from the pipe-stone quarry of 
Minnesota, reveals the great extent of 
intercommunication which formerly ex- 
isted among the North American peo- 
ples—J. W. P. {In American Naturalist) 


Epitor’s Nore :— 


The above subject is interesting to the Editor 
because of the fact that he made his home for 
about 17 years in Minnesota and the location re- 
ferred to above as the source of Catlinite near 
the line between Minnesota and Dakota was well 
known to him although he never visited there 
while in Minnesota. There is a town there or 
near there called Pipestone and Catlinite is.com- 
monly known as Pipestone. If you have never 
seen Catlinite, you have missed a very interesting 
Mineral. It is not only of rather showy red 
color, but incidentally of a homogeneous consist- 
ency that is easily worked into any shape desired. 
It must have been a great find for the aborigines. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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HEN May trips in she finds 
W the business of Summer well 

under way, although official 
Summer is yet some weeks off. 


Everywhere in rural communities 
there is the delightful odor of freshly 
turned earth, and planting activities 
are to be seen on every side. 


Even though the city dweller had 
no calendar he would know that May 
is here, for he sees the trees dressed 
in their fresh green leaves; the Robins 
skipping about on velvety lawns hunt- 
ing choice morsels for their hungry 
babies, and innumerable other signs 
tell him that the fifth month of the 
year is at hand. 


May is truly the month of Birds. 
By this time most of the migrants 
have returned from the South, and 
the majority of them have built their 
nurseries, and many are rearing their 
young. 


This is the month the Oriole returns 
from South America, and if song is 
any indication, he must be very happy 
to be with us again. While he and his 
wife look about for a strong, drooping 
branch on which to fasten the swing- 
ing cradle, the prospective father 
pours forth abundantly the joy that 
fills his soul. All through the nesting 
period he sings encouragement to his 
patient mate, who always knows ex- 
actly where he is, which may be an 
enviable situation from Mrs. Oriole’s 
point of view. 


When the Cherry Trees resemble 
huge popcorn balls, then the Oriole is 
in his glory. He seems to realize that 


his beautiful clothes of black and 
orange are shown to perfection as he 
flits among the white blossoms. 


The diminutive Humming Bird is 
busy hunting about for early flowers 
from which to sip nectar. His tiny 
nest saddled onto a limb is seldom 
found for he is a master of cam- 
ouflage. 


The Pewee comes in May, and while 
he is not a noted singer his plaintive 
notes, “pee-wee,” from which he gets 
his name, is a most welcome sound. 
Fortunate we are if one of these little 
fellows favors us with his presence 
through the Summer. 


Some May evening, near sun-down, 
we are likely to be favored by a ver- 
satile soloist, the Catbird. Such a 
capable entertainer needs no aid or 
accompanist, for he can imitate at 
will what he chooses. Until darkness 
overtakes him he will sing from the 
highest tree top, and his song is en- 
tertaining and musical. 


On the first warm May morning 
listen for the Wren. You will not 
have to strain your auditory organs, 
neither will you have to search long 
to find him, for his exuberant song 
betrays his singing post. He likes the 
little Wren houses we put up for him, 
with their tiny entrances the size of a 
silver quarter, which are too small to 
admit but the heads of many other 
Bird home-seekers. 


Another delightful singer of May 
is the Bobolink. He loves the grassy 
meadows, and there we must go to 
find him. Joyously he bounds through 
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the air emitting a song that cannot 
be imitated, or swaying on tall grasses 
he makes his wild, sweet music. No 
day would be wasted if all we had 
seen or heard was the voice and form 
of the Bobolink. These happy little 
Birds have come all the way from 
Brazil and the West Indies to rear 
their families. 


The Goldfinch is a sweet singer of 
May, and throughout the Summer. 
Sometimes when we hear him singing, 
and see him perched in full view on 
a post, we are apt to think that some- 
one’s Canary has escaped. His coat 
is yellow and black, and his song is 
sweet and canary-like. He is notably 
a seed eater, and will keep a close 
watch over our flower gardens that 
he may be on hand when the first 
seeds ripen. Weed seeds are to him 
the staff of life. We find him clinging 
to weed stocks, swaying as he gathers 
the harvest. 


An early May ramble in the woods 
is an occasion of delight, for we meet 
many old friends of the Wild Flower 
kingdom. But when we are out seek- 
ing Wild Flowers, we should content 
ourselves for the most part with feast- 
ing our eyes on them. It is deplor- 
able to relate that near large cities 
many species of flowers have become 
extinct because of injudicious picking. 
When we come upon large beds of 
Trilliums, we are inclined to think 
that we may pluck all we choose, for 
the quantity would seem to warrant 
it, but here we are mistaken. When a 
Trillium is plucked with its leaves on 
the stem, that root will die. It is al- 
most impossible to pick them without 
taking the leaves also, and as it is the 
leaves that feed the roots and aid in 
storing nourishment for next year’s 
growth, we can readily see that the 
plant would die. 


The Mandrake, or May Apple flow- 
ers we will find in abundance, with 
their dense foliage of umbrella-like 
leaves. And there will be Dutch- 
man’s-breeches, Lady’s-slippers, the 
sturdy Jack-in-the-Pulpit, and the 
yellow, white, and blue Violets. The 
little blue Violets, or Johnnie-jump- 
ups may be picked without great in- 
jury to the plant if one is careful not 
to disturb the roots. 


The Dog-tooth Violet or Adder 
Tongue, is another flower we will find, 
with its pretty, oblong, green-mottled 
leaves, and the Lilies, russet-yellow, 
dark-spotted within. In just “glimps- 
ing” the flowers it is possible to name 
but a few, but on our rambles we 
will find dozens worth studying. 


Mushroom hunting in May takes 
many to the fields and woods. 
is indeed stimulating recreation, and 
more than exciting when the “finding” 
is good. 


When the Dogwood Trees are in 
bloom they are persecuted greatly by 
avid flower pickers, so the Dogwoods 
too are rapidly disappearing. We hope 
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the day is not far distant when folks 
can realize how much better it will be 
to view Nature’s beauties in their 
natural surroundings than to tear 
them up and carry them, wilted, life- 
less things to their homes where they 
must soon be thrown away. 


The Black Locust Tree in full bloom 
is one of May’s masterpieces. Great 
clusters of dainty, fragrant flowers 
hang from every branch. From day- 
light until dusk of evening the Bees 
are busy among the blossoms, and as 
they work there is much buzzing con- 
versation which is delightful to hear. 


The Apple Trees dressed in their 
exquisite white blossoms also call the 
Bees, and they need no second bidding. 
When the Apple Orchards are in full 
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bloom, on a clear evening at sundo 

notice how beautifully the colors of 
the evening sky blend with the pro- 
fusion of blossoms. 


Along the roadside the Blackbe 
and Raspberry bramble are jn full 
bloom, and in and out of the dense 
growth dart Butterflies on their rather 
vague affairs. Here too we may find 
a Field Sparrow’s nest snugly hidden 
within the thorny bower. 


May is such a busy month for all 
of Nature’s subjects; planting, ang 
growing, and nest-building, and honey- 
making, to mention but a few actiy. 
ities. And it is a very happy month 
with its bright, warm days, and the 
song of hundreds of Birds to cheer ys 
from daybreak until dusk deepens, 





Intelligence of the Beaver 
Shown in Its Dam Building 


BY R. 8S. HUNT 
(In The Boston Transcript) 


ECENTLY, while camped on the 
R shore of a forest pond in Northern 
New Hampshire, I came upon a col- 
ony of Beavers and spent several weeks 
there watching them harvest for Winter. 
Late one afternoon I concealed myself 
on the shore and waited. For two hours 
there was no sign of activity from the 
sleeping Beaver lodge. 

Suddenly a heavy plunging rever- 
berated through the silent lodge; a 
signal for the young Beavers to begin 
a series of distressed cries, like the 
whimpering of puppies shut outside a 
door in the rain. Presently a large, 
aged Beaver, a veritable patriarch, broke 
the glassy surface of the pond twenty 
feet away, and began swimming warily 
to and fro in front of the lodge. 

He swam, apparently, without effort, 
by means of his powerful hind legs, us- 
ing his broad tail for a rudder and 
carrying his front feet close to his body. 
Once he described a long are out into 
the pond and, returning near the lodge, 
made an exploratory trip along the 
shore on either side. 

Evidently satisfied with his recon- 
noitering he arched his back and dived 
noiselessly. A few seconds later, there 
was a splashing as he re-entered the 
lodge, and the whimpering began anew. 
The splashings increased in violence, 
sounding like a score of schoolboys 
plunging in a tiled swimming pool, and 
soon five Beavers appeared, one after 
another, and began swimming idly about 
close to the lodge. 

The patriarch then appeared and made 
at once for the shore, where, joined by 
a much smaller Beaver, he began 
cropping the green shoots that arched 
from the bank. There the water was 
only a few inches deep, and cluttered 
with brush and sticks. The other 
Beavers shortly came ashore, and for a 
few minutes all of them rested. 


Not satisfied to idle there, the old 
Beaver lurched out of the shallow water 
and clambered steadily up-a runway. 


Finding a solitary Alder, little larger 





than an ordinary walking stick, he made 
a considerable fuss setting himself at 
the foot of it, and then with a few loud 
bites of his chisel-like teeth, severed it 
neatly. With the severed end in his 
mouth, he lumbered rather more rapidly 
down the bank, trailing the Alder di- 
agonally over his back. Entering the 
pond he swam around to the front of the 
lodge and dived noiselessly, carrying the 
bush down with him. 

Soon after this another Beaver ap- 
peared, trailing for several feet behind 
him a branch that dragged through the 
water so heavily as to twist his head 
sharply to one side. He also dived, a 
few yards from his subterranean en- 
trance, taking his burden with him. His 
mates followed the same procedure, with 
the exception of one, who propelled a 
short thick stick in front of him. Each 
would soon bob up a few yards from the 
lodge and swim rapidly away, beginning 
heavier labors on larger trees. 

Becoming cramped and cold, I stood 
up, incautiously snapping a twig. In- 
stantly there was a very loud “slap,” 
followed by a heavy “ker-plunk,” as a 
Beaver struck the water warningly with 
his tail and dived. Fifty yards away 
the crack and plunge were repeated by 
a second Beaver, and further along by 
a third. The workers on shore scuttled 
for the pond and presently the night 
grew still again. 

In a few minutes the gray patriarch 
appeared swimming far out in front of 
the lodge. Several times he made short 
dives, slapping the water with a crack 
like a pistol shot, and plunging as if a 
heavy stone had been flung into deep 
water. He soon disappeared and the 
ripples died away leaving the pond 
serene and mirror like. 


N THE steep banks the Beaver is apt 
to make a spiral cut beginning on 
the upper side and extending around the 
tree and downward. Several large trees 
had been notched in two or more places, 
representing many hours of useless 
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labor Trial and error methods were 


ly illustrated. Beavers will 
post completely through a thick 


, i and then next notch it 
limb elie. oN opposite side and far 
nat to one side to make their first 
en completely wasted effort. = 

Of great interest was the intricate 

stem of “Logging Roads _this colony 
hod constructed. These consisted of two 
or three main arteries leading from the 

ond to the depths of the woods, with 
several crossing these at right angles. 
In between were many smaller cross sec- 
tions. The main paths were hard and 
well beaten, all brush, limbs and stones 
peing carefully removed. In more favor- 
able spots they were so excellently made 
as to suggest human skill and ingenuity. 

But even more fascinating was the 
elaborate system of dams, locks and 
canals, at the lower edge of the pond. 
At this outlet the water was shallower 
and the pond narrowed down to a marsh 
through which a small brook emptied 
out. There the Beavers had built a 
series of five dams, the longest about 
twenty-five feet, and each raising the 
water level several inches above that 
directly below it. 

The lodge itself was not a particularly 
slight construction, but it was very 
solidly constructed, affording warmth 
and safety during the long winter 
months. Contrary to the popular notion, 
there is no mud on the outside of a 
Beaver lodge; only the peeled sticks, the 
bark of which has been used for food. 
The inside is finished with mud, which 
freezes solid in Winter, and there is 
a shelf a few inches above the water 
where the members of the family sleep 
by day. 

The problem of the Beaver is to pro- 
vide himself with a sufficient store of 
wood to last him through the lean win- 
ter months when he is imprisoned. His 
lodge entrance must be deep enough be- 
low the surface, and his wood supply 
with it, so as not to become ice-bound. 

For a long time there used to be in- 
numerable yarns about the uncanny 
powers of Beavers to charm wood and 
make it sink, or to drive stakes deep into 
the bottom of a lake. Many trappers 
still believe that a Beaver “sucks out the 
air’ from green wood, permitting it to 
sink. 

This particular colony displayed no 
such mysterious powers. A_ Beaver 
came to the entrance of his lodge with a 
stick of wood three feet long. He dived 
to the bottom and caught it beneath a 
submerged stick, or worked it sufficiently 
into the mud to hold it. This would 
require very little weight because the 
specific gravity of green woods like 
Alder, Birch and Aspen is nearly the 
same as water itself. 

After being immersed for a week or 
so, the stick becomes water-logged and 
stays there of its own accord, to be 
eaten whenever the Beaver is so inclined. 

One moonlight night I watched the 
largest Beaver cut down a small sapling. 
He came out of the water and up the 
runway in his usual nonchalant manner, 
and after some difficulty finally settled 
himself at the foot of his tree. Three 
other Beavers arrived and went to work 
on nearby trees, but he never so much 
as threw them a glance, though if he 
had been working alone there would 
have been a second Beaver swimming 
below him on the pond, always on guard. 

I now understand the appropriateness 
of the term “to work like a Beaver.” 


They kept at their tasks, now gnawing 
a short period, now resting. Though I 
have never seen it stated, it seems likely 
that they rest frequently to permit cool- 
ing their teeth, which must become 
heated when they are taking out short 
chips from trees. In the silence of the 
woods they sounded much like large rats 
gnawing in the cupboard. 

The old fellow had worked nearly an 
hour when he gave the ground a startling 
thump with his tail, and taking a few 
more hurried bites plunged with unusual 
acceleration down the bank into the 
pond. The sapling swayed gently and 
came to rest in the branches of another 
tree. 

As I saw more and more of these 
Beavers, watching them for hours both 
in work and play, I was increasingly 
impressed by their remarkable ingenuity. 
Beavers do not cut up large logs, or suck 
air out of wood, or drive stakes; they 
do not use their tails for trowels, or as 
shovels on which to carry mud; they use 
their front paws. They cannot tell where 
a tree is going to fall and they do not 
form lines and pass sticks from one to 
another. They have small smooth brains 
like the other rodents and anatomically 
should possess an inferior intelligence 
as compared with higher animals, yet it 
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is safe to say that in the woods one sees 
and believes things that the academic 
psychologist in his trim laboratory would 
only scoff at. 





Night-blooming Cereus 


The Night-blooming Cereus has 
blooms which are short-lived, lasting 
only a few hours; but if the plant is 
large it will have a great many blooms. 
The Night-blooming Cereus will make 
a large plant of a somewhat vine-like 
nature and it needs a trellis or sup- 
port. 

I have mine in a six-inch pot and 
it has never been repotted in ten years. 
I remove some of the top soil and add 
new rich soil every year. 

They should have all the hot sun- 
shine you can give them to develop the 
buds. I keep my plants outside all 
Summer but if you have hot sunny 
windows they may do better inside. 

During Winter the Night-blooming 
Cereus may be put in the cellar. 

These plants bloom best when pot- 


bound. 
C. M., (Ohio) 





Pruning the Grape 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ways to suit the different vari- 

eties. All methods of training 
are essentially the same, but the dif- 
ferent systems call for different meth- 
ods of Pruning. 

In the diagram is illustrated two 
different methods of training, and the 
Pruning. The first is the drooping 
system, which is generally practiced 
to save tying; in the second, the canes 
are trained to overhead wires. The 


T= Grape is pruned in various 


Grape bears fruit on year-old woad, 
and after this is gathered the young 
canes are cut back to one bud or eye. 
This is illustrated in diagram in high 
renewal. The eye or bud produces 
new wood following year, and after 
this has. borne fruit it is cut back to 
one eye. After several years large 
spurs are formed, by constantly cut- 
ting back to one bud, and then the 
arms are replaced with new canes, 
which are treated in same way. 
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What is a Table? 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


ERHAPS you know all about 
Prsbies but I confess that I do not. 
Perhaps you know a “dish top” 
from a “pie crust” table when you see 
one. Perhaps you can describe a 
“kidney” or a “sofa” table. How 
about butterfly, console, Dutch, trestle, 
Cromwell, knee-hole, gate-leg, hutch 
tables, etc.? 

These are the names of certain 
types and of each type there are a 
multiplicity of varieties which are the 
product of different manufacturers 
and represent their interpretation of 
that type. 

The trestle and gate-leg tables have 
been described in a former article so 
I will try to give you some general 
idea of the many other types that I 
have mentioned. 

The “kidney” table, named from its 
top being in the form of a kidney, was 
invented by Sheraton and originally 
had an adjustable rising flap to be 
used for writing, drawing, etc. Later 
a row of drawers was added on each 
side making it into a desk table. 

The sofa tables made by Sheraton 
were very fine and are considered su- 
perior to those of Hepplewhite. They 
were oblong tables with drop leaves at 
each end. The top had supports at 
each end which were connected with a 
stretcher. Usually two shallow draw- 








ers were supplied, one opening from 
each side. The feet were paw-shaped 
and usually of brass. The wood used 
was mahogany which was finely inlaid 
with satinwood making a most beau- 
tiful table. They were intended to be 
used beside a sofa, hence the name. 
The “dish-top” and “pie crust” are 


round mahogany’ tiptop _ tables 
mounted on a tripod base. On some 
of them the top also revolves. They 


were a very convenient table, as when 
not in use they could be tilted up and 
set away in a small space. 

The “dish-top” had a plain rim 
around the top projecting upward to 
keep the dishes from sliding off. Some 
of them made by Chippendale had 
beautifully carved pedestals, legs and 
feet in similar patterns to those used 
on his chairs. 

The “pie crust” had a fluted edge 
of various curves also with the pro- 
jecting rim. 

Another table with similar pedestal 
and legs was made with an octagon 
top and a taller rim which was pierced 
in fancy design. 

The legs of these were of the 
cabriole shape with ball and claw 
foot—or the snake-leg style and were 
largely made from 1750 to 1775. 

Many tables of these styles without 
the rim on the edge were made as 
card tables. 

The butterfly tables were an earlier 
make of around 1700. They had drop 
leaves and were small in size. The 
four turned legs stood quite bracing 
and were joined near the floor by 




















stretchers either plain or 
Graceful wing-shaped brackets a 
tween the upper frame and the 
stretchers swing out to hold the lea 
when they are raised. These tables 
are said to have been originated in 
Connecticut. 

Hepplewhite’s console tables we 
half-round in front and straight ACTogg 
the back to set against the wall anq 
were frequently used between win- 
dows with a mirror hung above. 

They are usually decorated with 
satin wood and other inlay work ang 
are one of the finest tables made. 

The Dutch tables had a narrow top 
with two wide leaves and the legs 
were of the cabriole type with a large 
stubby foot. They are of the gate-leg 
style as one leg on each side Swings 
out to support the leaves when raised, 

The Cromwell tables are an early 
form of the gate-legged table which 
was in use around 1650. 

The knee-hole tables were for writ- 
ing tables and had a drawer the length 
of the table with a deeper drawer on 
either side with an oblong or a cir. 
cular opening between for the knees 
when sitting beside it. 

The “hutch” (meaning bin) table 
has either a round or oblong top which 
is hinged, and when raised reveals a 
seat or settee between the solid top 
supports. The top of the seat is algo 
hinged and underneath is the bin or 
chest. They were frequently used in 
front of a fireplace and effectually 
protected one from drafts when 
seated. The smaller ones with round 
tops are called chair tables. 

The Hepplewhite “three-part” din- 
ing tables are interesting and consist 
of two console-shaped or half-round 
tables at either end and a large table 
with two wide leaves supported by 
extra swinging legs for the center. 
The whole is connected with clasps, 
Some have drop leaves on the end sec- 
tions making a still larger table. The 
square legs were tapering, occasionally 
fluted or reeded. Chippendale and 
Sheraton also made dining tables of 
similar general design. Hepplewhite’s 
were more frequently decorated by 
painting, while Sheraton used inlay 
work. 

The “dough table” is another in- 
teresting form and was made to store 
flour and dough. They were from 
three to five feet long and a foot or 
more in width at the top of the bin. 
The bin was narrower at the bottom 
and the sloping sides were dove-tailed 
together at the ends. The top, which 
was larger than the bin, lifted off 
but when in place it formed a mixing 
board. The legs were usually turned 
and were joined by stretchers the 


whole forming a very useful piece of - 


furniture for the kitchen. 

The clover-leaf table is similar to 
the pie-crust, but without the pro- 
jecting rim. It has large scrolls cut 
in the outer edge making it resemble 
the clover-leaf. 

Duncan Phyfe introduced an en- 
tirely new type of furniture having 
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aped legs and Lyre-shaped 
cases Me depended largely on se- 
jected mahogany with beautiful grain 
and carvings for the ornamentation. 
The Acanthus leaf was one of his 
favorite patterns in carving. 


In the illustrations is shown a 
Sheraton mahogany card table of 
about 1795 inlaid _with satinwood 
very beautifully, which unfortunately 
the print does not show clearly. You 
will note the slender reeded legs which 
is characteristic of Sheraton’s work. 


- Above the table is a beautiful tapestry 


icture of “Ruth and Boaz.” 

The old lamp with pendants has a 
most unusual globe. 

The other illustration shows a very 
fine example of a maple Chippendale 
chair. The square legs of the same 
size all the way down is the type 
usually used by him. The rear ones 
are set at quite an angle, so the top 
of the back is quite wide. The scrolled 
splat is a good example of those usu- 
ally found on his chairs. 





Why Prune Shade Trees? 


PRUNING is not a yearly necessity 
for shade trees. Trees usually re- 
quire pruning when first set out in 
order that the branch system may not 
be too heavy for the root system to 
‘support. In transplanting some roots 
are inevitably damaged, and these 
should be cut off with a sharp knife. 
Then the branches require pruning to 
balance the root system. When trees 
are past their infantile troubles, such 
as the development of a single leader, 
they should require little pruning. 
Occasionally it is necessary to cut out 
interfering branches when trees have 


‘been planted too close to each other 


or to buildings. It may sometimes -be 
desirable to open up a vista through 
the trees; but such work requires the 
attention of a specialist. 


Faulty pruning, such as leaving 
stubs instead of the limbs being re- 
moved flush with the trunk or main 
limb, is often followed by the forma- 
tion of cavities. The exposed wood 
dries and splits, forming excellent 
hibernating spots for insects, wood- 
destroying agents, and for the collec- 
tion of moisture; and in a compara- 
tively short while a large diseased 
area is formed. 

The ability to handle a saw well 
does not necessarily mean that one 
can prune a tree. A knowledge of 
tree life and growth is necessary be- 
fore the operation can reasonably be 
expected to be successful. Trees that 
are too far gone to save, and which 
have a lot of dead wood in them, 
should have all the dead wood removed 
in order to improve the appearance 
of the tree, and young trees should be 
interplanted. Branches of the older 
trees which would keep off the sun- 
light should be removed, and when the 
new trees are sufficiently far advanced 
the old trees may be taken out. 


C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 
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Growing the Gladiolus from Bulblets 


BY ERNEST S. CLARK, JR., (Conn.) 


Y METHOD of growing bulblets 
M is based on a standard practice, 

here in the Connecticut Valley, 
of sterilizing the Tobacco seed-beds 
with steam to destroy weeds and dis- 
eases. 


To generate steam a portable saw- 
mill boiler is generally used. One 
group of farmers uses the boiler of an 
old fire engine. The boiler is drawn to 
a central position to avoid unnecessary 
lengths of steam pipe and the neces- 
sity of moving the boiler often. Inch, 
or inch and a quarter iron pipe, is 
connected up to conduct steam from 
the boiler down between a pair of beds 
or strips to be sterilized. 50 feet of 
steam hose connects the end of the 
pipe with the pan,—so-called. The 
pan is of wood lined inside with gal- 
vanized sheet iron with joints soldered. 
It is approximately 6 feet wide, 16 
feet long, and 6 inches deep. A band 
of iron is bolted onto the outside edge 
as a lip. The lip cuts into the soil 
and prevents steam escaping, when the 
pan is placed on the area to be 
sterilized. 


When all is ready, steam is turned 
on. All life—animal and vegetable— 
is destroyed. When it has penetrated 
to the desired depth, the steam is shut 
off. The pan is lifted up by four men, 
carried along, and placed on the next 
space to be done. The pipes have been 
laid so they extend beyond the first 
area to be treated, with the hose 
barely connecting. Six pans can be 
done before it is necessary to discon- 
nect and add more pipe. This is im- 
portant as much time is lost if it is 
necessary to frequently lengthen or 
shorten the pipe. When one bed is 
done, the pan is placed on the second 
bed of the pair. The pipes are still in 
position and this bed is done. Then it 
is necessary to move all the pipes to 
between the next pair of beds. 

The time required to sterilize de- 


pends upon the character of the soil - 


and the amount of moisture present. 
A loose, sandy soil allows the steam 
to penetrate faster than a heavy com- 
pact soil. 
ferred to wet soil. My work is done 
the middle of April when the soil has 
dried out somewhat. Nine minutes 
allows the steam to penetrate six 
inches, which is deep enough. Six 
moves are made, or a strip nearly 100 
feet long is done per hour. 

Weeds simply are eliminated, also 
diseases. A few weeds do show up. 
They come from soil washed on by 
rains, or from carelessness in working 
around the beds. Any bulblets from 





Dry soil is much to be pre- - 
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the preceding year are cooked in short 
order. 


N= comes the planting of the 
bulblets. A square-pointed shovel 
a foot wide is used. The soil is re- 
moved 11% inches deep across one end 
of a bed. The bulblets are sown as 
thickly as desired. If there are more 
of that variety, a small stick or label 
marks the inner edge of the strip 
sown. Soil from the next adjoining 
space is removed and used to cover the 
space just sown. When the last bulb- 
lets of a variety are sown, four inches 
of surface are skipped before moving 
more soil. This results in the varieties 
being planted in blocks with narrow 
strips of clear soil effectively separat- 
ing them. The rate of sowing depends 
upon the variety. Scarlet Wonder is 
sown thicker than Douglas. Catherine 
Coleman gets more room than either. 
Rita Beck, Golden Dream, Minuet, and 
the like, are spotted 142 inches apart 
or even more. 


Before planting, all bulblets are dis- 
infected, and more or less sprouted. 
Expensive varieties are cracked or 
peeled. Large lots are tied up in cloth 
bags. Small lots are made up into 
“rag d lls.” They are then placed in 
barrels and soaked for a couple of 
days. 

At the same time they are disin- 
fected. Tablets of bichloride of mer- 
cury (also known as corrosive subli- 
mate) are dissolved in the water used 
for soaking. I use it 20% stronger 
than for surgical purposes. It is odor- 
less and not as offensive as formalde- 
hyde; cheaper, not messy, and as ef- 
fective as Semesan. 

After soaking, the bulblets are 
drained and kept moist until they be- 
gin to sprout,—ten days or so. Mrs. 
Peters and other wayward varieties 
are given twice as much time, by start- 
ing them that much earlier. I believe 
the easiest way to control disease is 
to take every precaution with the bulb- 
lets. Sound planting stock insures 
sound marketable bulbs unless the field 
in which they are planted is infected. 


WILL not enter into a discussion of 

fertilizers. Glads cannot be consid- 
ered heavy feeders as compared with 
Tobacco, under ordinary field culture. 
Planting the bulblets as I do, is an- 
other matter and means a heavy drain 
on the soil. Before plowing the plot 
to be sterilized, a good potato fertilizer 
is applied at the rate of two tons per 
acre. This is harrowed in. When 
plowed, it means I have a nice reser- 
voir of plant food 5 to 7 inches deep,— 
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within easy reach of the roots. They 
will go down for it and incidentally be 
better prepared for dry spells. Dur- 
ing droughts, of course, the beds are 
watered copiously. Fertilizing during 
the Summer consists of topdressings 
of materials rich in soluble phosphoric 
acid in preference to nitrogenous ma- 
terials. 


A variety is dug as soon as the tops 
turn brown. A garden rake drawn 
across the bed removes nearly all the 
tops except the very largest. These 
are twisted or snapped off. A square- 
pointed shovel is used and the layer 
of soil above the bulbs removed. Then 
the shovel is passed closely under the 
bulbs, and the mass of bulbs and soil 
placed on a half-inch screen. If the 
bulblets are to be saved, under this is 
placed a sixth-inch screen. Screening 
quickly separates the soil, bulbs, and 


bulblets. All bulbs are left in the sun 
as long as the weather is favorable. 
Very bright, clean stock is secured. 
Screening is much easier if the soil 
is more or less sandy. Last Fall, with 
the constant rain, screening was diffi- 
cult and the bulbs needed a wash to 
brighten them, for the soil is a black 
loam from a drained swamp. 


This may seem complicated and ex- 
pensive where the outfit cannot be 
rented. Last year $50.00 more than 
covered the expense of sterilizing five 
beds. The bulblets planted in them 
under the usual row system would re- 
quire nearly half an acre of land. This 
is a pretty small charge for keeping 
half an acre practically free of weeds 
for a season. Furthermore, it is a 
simple matter of watering in dry 
times. Half an acre would require 
an overhead system. 





Growing Glads from Bulblets 


BY S. M. POWELL, (N.Y.) 


bulblets seems to be the most 

troublesome operation for the be- 
ginner in Gladiolus culture. It was to 
me, until, after painful experience, I 
I adopted easier methods. 

A tool that is easy to handle, or an 
operation that is simple for one, may 
not be so for another; so that to a 
certain extent, everyone must work 
out his own system. 

My soil being a heavy loam, the 
narrow furrow is preferable to the 
broader trench which sandier or 
lighter soils might make satisfactory. 
The narrow furrow is quickly and 
easily made, and as it allows close 
cultivation with the various attach- 
ments of the hand garden cultivator, 
weeds are kept down to a very narrow 
space which largely eliminates hand- 
work. My furrows are made with a 
single cultivator tooth, just deep 
enough to cover the bulblets with an 
inch of soil, about fourteen inches 
apart, which is wide enough to walk 
through and allow for cultivation. 
After sowing the bulblets by hand as 
thick as one would garden Peas, I 
cover them by running on each side of 
the row with the same cultivator tooth, 
leaving a slight ridge over them. A 
hard crust is never allowed to form on 
the beds, a steel-toothed garden rake 
being used across the rows until the 
shoots appear. This also kills the 
weeds which come up before the bulb- 
lets and levels the ridges. The ground 
between the rows is easily taken care 
of with the cultivator. 

One of my most useful tools was 
made by taking the rake attachment 
that came with the cultivator, knock- 
ing off all but two teeth on one end, 
reversing it when attaching it to the 
cultivator so that they drag instead 
of push the soil, in front of them. 


Prntbiets' s and harvesting of the 


This breaks any crust that may form 
close to the delicate shoots and pre- 
vents covering them. 


) jw digging time comes,—and 
that should be before the tops get 
brown,—if the ground has packed 
about the rows, take a narrow bladed 
hand hoe—mine has a blade an inch 
wide—and pull along each side of the 
rows to loosen the soil. Then take as 
many by the tops as can be grasped 
easily in the left hand, push a narrow 
straight bladed spud, or a spading fork 
under the bulblets, and lift them out 
carefully, shake off the dirt and lay on 
the ground. The most important part 
of the whole operation is to keep the 
tops together straight and not let little 
bulbs and tops get into a tangled mass. 
If they once get mixed up, throw them 
away and buy some of somebody else, 
if your time is worth anything. 


When a row of one variety is dug, 
take a handful at a time and pinch 
off the bulbs, taking care not to tear 
the outside husk and drop them in a 
box or whatever container is used, 
with the label stick. My own practice 
is, however, to take advantage of a 
favorable day when the soil is dry 
enough to crumble from the bulblets 
and dig as many as I can handle that 
day. I then take a bunch at a time 
and cut off the tops about five inches 
from the bulblet with a one-hand 
pruning shears and place them closely 
in a crate with the tops standing up 
straight and get them inside at night. 
While this requires another handling, 
the work of removing tops can be done 
on the rainy days with the crates in a 
convenient position on a table or bench 
which makes the operation easier. It 
should be done, however, as soon as 
possible before the tops get too dry 
and tough as that makes the separa- 
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tion harder. The curing and clean; 

is done in the usual way. — 
By oe this method, | raise 

many thousands every year and 

them successfully. handle 


EpitTor’s Note :— 

It may be suggested that any plan in 
leaving the tops on Glads either of small 
size, and taking them under cover t 
work, is likely to lead to confusion and mixt: 
except where the work is on a very smal] scal 
and this being the case, it ought not to be n as 
sary to leave the tops on. —_ 

Brother Powell must get pretty 
from his bulblets to speak of the posed... 
remove the tops with a pruning shears, but mA A 
plants in very-thin rows, this is altogether week, 
able. With me, no bulblet growth requires the 
pruning shears. 


volving 
or 
© finish the 





Growing Glads from Bulblets 


Kh 1923, I bought 500 bulblets each of 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Crimson Glow 
Rose Glory, Orange Glory and Violet 
Glory. 


I followed the directions of the man 
I bought them from, and about March 
Ist, put each lot in moist lake sand, 
These I kept in the kitchen on the 
table. I kept the sand just moist and 
shook the jelly glasses of bulblets ang 
sand every few days. By the time the 
ground was ready in April, most of 
the bulblets were sprouted, and I care. 
fully scattered them in a shallow 
trench about three inches wide and 
deep. About 15 per cent bloomed that 
same year, and 75 per cent formed 
good-sized bulbs. 

The next year, profiting by my ex- 
perience, I bought only 100 of Rose 
Ash and by Fall had 70 bulbs and 
about 15 per cent of these had 
bloomed. In both cases, the bulblets 
were very small. 

In 1927, I bought 1 bulblet of the 
following varieties, Geraldine Farrar, 
Golden Frills, and others. I planted 
in peat and sand in wax paper cups 
and by planting-out-time had some 
good roots and sprouts and others 
were much slower perhaps because the 
sand dried out quickly. I am sure 
that the peat alone would be better. 
I had blooms on 12 of the 16 varieties. 
Richard Diener, spike of seven blooms, 
A. E. Kunderd, five blooms, Antonio, 
Antoinette, and Geraldine Farrar, had 
nine blooms. By Fall, in many cases, 
the bulbs were 1144” to 1%” with 
many bulblets. Antoinette had 50 
bulblets. Copper Bronze formed an 
exceptionally heavy bulb and 15 bulb- 
lets but did not bloom. 

Late in the Spring, I had a number 
of bulblets of Orchid and Butterfly 
mixed, given me. These I soaked in 
warm water for two days, and before 
digging time was able to tag over half 
of the bulbs. I find that bulblets must 
be kept growing, given sufficient mois- 
ture, cultivated often, and in a very 
dry time a mulch of grass clippings 
helps. 

“Southern Ontario” 





This issue has a lot about growing 


the Gladiolus from bulblets. Look 
also in the “Queries and Answers” 
Department and in the “Wayside 
Ramblings.” 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


The Gladiolus check lists of which this is a continuation or addition, 
hich were compiled by Mr. Brown, and which ran through sixteen num- 
wal of THE FLOWER Grower, from August 1921 to November 1922, have 
—_ been published in bound or pamphlet form and are available at $1 
ae They may be had either from Mr. Brown or from the publisher 
= THE FLOWER GROWER. ; , 

Additional lists were published in the June, July, August, November and 
December 1923, May and July 1924, June 1925, and April 1926 issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. sa ; . 

The lists which follow are a continuation of the lists already published, 
and it is the purpose of Mr. Brown to continue these lists from time to 


time, as additions and corrections are sent him. It is urged that those 
having new varieties for introduction should, before naming, refer the 
matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether the name proposed has al- 
ready been used or not. 

And when a variety is once named it should be promptly reported to 
Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought up to date and kept up to 
date as new varieties are placed on the market. 

This work is of great importance to the Gladiolus trade and it is to the 
interest of all to keep up the work and make it as complete as possible. 

The abbreviation (P. G.) means the large size prims. 

Mapison Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





Originator, introducer 


Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
‘ Pfitzer 1925 Salmon 
~_ Brown 1927 Shrimp pink (P.G.) 
Alert Brown 1927 Yellow (Prim) 
Alice Eastwood Metzner 1926 Cerise 
‘Alice May Shelley 1926 Pink 
‘Amber Brown 1926 Yellow (P.G.) 
Ambrosia Brown 1926 Buff (P.G.) 
Antonia Antonette Kunderd 1926 Salmon pink 
Apple Blossom Kirchhoff 1926 Apple blossom 
Apricot Yellow Kirchhoff 1926 Apricot Yellow 
Araby Bill feel Pink 
Arlington Brown 1927 Salmon orange (P.G.) 
Auburn Goodrich 1926 Orange scarlet 
Aztec Goodrich 1926 Carmine 
Baby Mine Salbach 1926 Pink . 
Balboa Briggs 1926 Orange pink 
Bambino Bill 1926 Rose pink 
Barbarossa Pfitzer 1926 Scarlet 
Beatrice Patterson Goodrich 1926 White 
Beauty Wave Kunderd 1927 Canary yellow 
Bertha Mae DeHoft 1927 Salmon pink 
Berwyn Brown 1926 Eosine pink (P.G.) 
Beulah Goodrich 1926 White 
Beverly Kunderd 1926 Violet rose 
Bleeding Heart Brown 1926 Pink 
Blondel _ Brown 1927 Pink (P.G.) 
Bold Warrior Metzner 1926 White 
Brewster Brown 1926 -Pink 
California Kirchhoff 1926 Apricot . 
Cambridge ; Brown 1926 Purple (Prim) 
Canandaigua White Bill 1926 White . 
Candle Light Kunderd 1926 Cream (Prim) 
Captina Brown 1926 Yellow (Prim) 
Caruso Pfitzer 1926 Red 
Casa Verduga Shelley 1926 Lavender 
Catalina Briggs 1926 Rose pink 
Cattleya Pfitzer 1926 Rose 
Ce-Me Christ 1925 Crimson 
Charles Dickens Pfitzer 1926 Purple violet 
Charles Lindbergh Prestgard 1927 Pink 
Cherry Rose —— ped a 
Cheyenne oodric 1 rimson 
Chocolate Drop Kunderd 1926 Maroon 
— Queen — pe a ie , 
rome rown 1927 pricot yel. rim 
Cleo Kunderd 1927 Lav. rose 
Clown Prestgard 1927 Orange pink 
Copper King Vos 1927 Orange (Prim) 
Coral Prim Salbach 1927 Coral red 
Corona Goodrich 1926 Scarlet 
Coronado Briggs 1926 Ivory 
Creatore Bill 1926 Rose doree 
Crimson Jewell Goodrich 1926 Crimson 
Crown of Gold Bill 1926 Yellow 
Cupid Brown 1927 White 
Cyclone Brown 1927 Strawberry pink 
Dakota Goodrich 1926 Scarlet 
Day Dream Christ 1925 Salmon 
DeKoven Brown 1926 Carmine 
Delaware Goodrich 1926 Rose 
Dirigo Metzner 1926 Scarlet 
Dixie Brown 1927 Peach red (P.G.) 
Rd. A. C. Hanson Goodrich 1925 Shrimp pink 
Dr. C. E. Adams Metzner 1926 White 
Dr. Lavendar Ives 1926 Lavender 
Dr. L. H. Bailey Kunderd 1927 Rose 
Dr. Moody Kinyon 1926 Lavender 
Dorothy Ann Shelley 1926 Cream 
Dorothy Vos Vos 1927 Pink 
Drama Pfitzer 1927 Violet 
Duchess Kunderd 1926 Watermelon red 
Duplex Brown 1927 Pink (P.G.) 
Dupont Brown 1927 | Rose pink 
Ed Springer Kunderd 1926 ose 
Eighth Wonder Kunderd 1927 Old rose 
Elma Goodrich 1926 Pink 
Enchantress Kunderd 1926 Pink (Prim) 
Enid Goodrich 1927 White 
Evening Kunderd 1927 Pink (P.G.) 
Evening Glory Kunderd 1926 Rose pink 
E. W. Allis Kunderd 1926 Scarlet 
Excellence Kunderd 1927 Vermilion 
Fairlawn Gem Goodrich 1926 White 
Fairlawn Jewel Goodrich 1926 Salmon 
Fairlawn Pink Goodrich 1926 Pink 
Fancy Brown 1926 Nopal red (P.G.) 
Fantasie Pfitzer 1925 Wine red 
Fern Goodrich 1926 Rosy pink 
Fiery Glow Vos 1927 Vermilion 











Originator, introducer 





Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Firelight Brown 1926 Scarlet 
Firelight Goodrich 1926 Scarlet 
Fluffy Ruffles Brown 1926 Yellow (Prim) 
Fortuna Pfitzer 1925 Yellow 
Frances Hatfield Goodrich 1925 Pink 
Frilled Felicity Kirchhoff 1926 Pink 
Fuld’s Favorite Kunderd 1927 Lav. rose 
Garden Beauty Kunderd 1927 White 
Gay-nore Coleman 1926 Rose red 
Genessee Davis 1926 Yellow 
Georgia Kunderd 1926 Purple red 
Giant Pansy Metzner 1926 Mauve 
Gladwin Brown 1925 Light pink 
Glamour Brown 1926 Rose 
Gold Eagle Austin 1925 Yellow 
Golden Orange Kunderd 1927 Golden (P.G.) 
Golden Ruffies Goodrich 1926 Yellow 
Golden Swallow Austin 1925 Yellow 
Halcyon Bill 1926 Rose pink 
Harbinger Sanford 1927 Red 
Harvest Moon ill 1926 Yellow 
Hawkeye Goodrich 1926 Crimson 
Hawthorne Brown 1926 Pink 
Hazel Page Goodrich 1925 Pink 
Hearts Delight Metzner 1926 
Heavenly Blue Konynenburg 1926 Blue 
Hestia Kunderd 1927 Cream 
Homestake Prestgard 1927 Yellow 
Honeydew Prestgard 1927 Yellow (Prim) 
Honeymoon Fischer 1924 Yellow 
Hoosier Beauty DeHofft 1927 Orange 
Hoosier Pearl Kunderd 1927 Yellow (P.G.) 
Hopewell White Bill 1926 White 
Hylas Brown 1927 Aster purp. (Prim) 
Indian Chief Kunderd 1927 Red 
Inza Brown 1926 Pink (Prim) 
Jap. Kunderd 1927 Lemon (P.G.) 
J. Horace McFarland Kunderd 1927 Rose 
J.J. Mitchell Kunderd 1926 Salmon pink 
J. Ogden Armour Kunderd 1926 Salmon red 
John Teland Salbach 1927 Peach red 
Keepsake Brown 1926 Pale purple 
Ken Goodrich 1926 Pinkish 
King Midas Bill 1926 Yellow 
King of Oranges Kunderd 1927 Orange (P.G.) 
Krimhilde Pfitzer 1927 ose 
Kunderd’s Wild Rose Kunderd 1927 Wild-rose 
Kunderd’s Yellow FavoriteKunderd 1927 Yellow 
Largo fitzer 1925 Wine red 
Laurel Brown 1926 Mallow pink (P.G.) 
Leen Wone Kunderd 1927 Orange (P.G.) 
Lewis Dingman Goodrich 1926 Rose ash 
Lexington Kunderd 1927 Vermilion 
Liebestraum Kirchhoff 1926 Pink 
Lilac Kirchhoff 1926 Lilac 
Lincoln Ellsworth Prestgard 1927 White 
Little Red Ridinghood Konynenburg 1926 Scarlet 
Locarno McKibbin 1926 Lavender 
Lorena Goodrich 1926 Rose 
Lorice Kemp 1925 Scarlet 
Lorraine Woerner Salbach 1925 White 
Post Purple Bernhardt 1927 Purple 
Luther Burbank Kunderd 1927 Red 
Lyric Brown 1927 Yellow (Prim) 
Mabel Irving Briggs 1926 Pink 
Madame Norena Prestgard 1927 Pink 
Madeline Brown 1927 Pink (P.G.) 
Margaret Goodrich Goodrich 1926 White 
Marigold Kunderd 1926 Yellow (Prim) 
Marnia Kemp 1925 Orange 
Mary Frey Gelser 1926 Pink 
Mary Jane Coole Houdyshel 1925 Pink (Prim) 
Mary O’ Mine Austin 1926 White 
Max Goodrich 1926 Pink 
Medina Brown 1926 Phlox Purp. (P.G.) 
Merced Briggs 1926 Yellow 
Mildred Adeline Shelley 1926 Salmon 
Mildred Doran Dr. Hoeg 1927 Orange pink 
Millionaire Kunderd 1926 Crimson 
Minerva Metzner 1926 Pink 
Miriam Yates Kirchhoff 1926 White 
Miss Berkeley Salbach 1927 Pink 
Miss Camfia Breuer Vos 1927 Vermilion 
Miss Decorah Prestgard 1927 White 
Miss Grand Rapids Vos 1927 Pink & Yellow 
Mission Bells Briggs 1926 Pink 
Miss Laura Brown 1926 Rose doree (P.G.) 
Mistland Laddie Perrin 1924 White 
Modoc Metzner 1926 Scarlet 
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Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 

Mommie Dietz Kunderd 1927 Rose pink Ruth Field Kunderd 1927 Rose pink 
Montenegro Prestgard 1927 Carmine Sacajawea Pratt 1926 Red 

Mrs. Caivin Coolidge Kunderd 1927 Rose pink (P.G.) Saladin Goodrich 1926 Purple 

Mrs. Ella G. Morrison Kirchhoff 1926 Shell pink Salome Goodrich 1926 Pink 

Mrs. J. C. Bruggen Kunderd 1926 Pink San Francisco Kirchhoff 1926 Shell pink 
Mrs. Maude Hayward Kirchhoff 1926 Lavender San Francisco Kunderd 1927 Maroon 

Mrs. O. W. Halladay Kunderd 1918 Cream & Pink Scarlet .Bedder Salbach 1925 Scarlet 
Murrel Liter Goodrich 1926 Rosy pink Scarlet Jewell Goodrich 1926 Scarlet 

Naida Drake 1926 Pink Sea Gull Metzner 1926 White 

Naomi Goodrich 1926 Rose Seattle Goodrich 1926 Rosy pink 
Neva Goodrich 1926 Rosy pink Selma Kemp 1925 Yellow 

New Violet Kirchhoff 1926 Violet Senor Espiridion Houdyshel 1925 Rose 

Nobility Brown 1926 Begonia rose Senorita Langlois 1925 Bronze (Prim) 
Nysis Christ 1925 ite Senorita Luisa Houdyshel 1926 Coral pink 
October Kunderd 1927 Old rose Shasta Kirchhoff 1926 White 

Oh Boy Bill 1926 Red Shubert Brown 1927 Pansy purple 
Old Gold Drake 1927 Yellow Simonetta Salbach 1927 Coral pink 
Olive Goodrich Goodrich 1926 White Sir Karl Prestgard 1927 Pink 

Opal Long Goodrich 1926 Old rose Smiling Morn Bernhardt 1927 Rose Doree 
Ophelia Pfitzer 1925 ose Spirit of ’76 Kunderd 1927 Orange 

Oracle Brown 1927 Pink (Prim) Spring Dr. Hoeg 1927 Pink 

Orange Gem Goodrich 1926 Orange Stalwert Kemp 1925 Creamy (Prim) 
Orchid Lady B.H. Spencer 1926 Lavender Sterling Shelley 1926 White 
Oriental Gem Goodrich 1926 Coral red Summer Dream Bill 1926 Pink 

Oriental Jewell Goodrich 1926 Rose to blue Sunburst Bill 1926 Yellow 
Orpheus Pfitzer 1925 Blue red Sunkist Metzner 1926 Orange 
Othello Pfitzer 1926 Violet Sunny Sonny Houdyshel 1926 Orange (Prim) 
Patricia Carter Kunderd 1926 Pink (Prim) Susette Brown 1926 Cream (Prim) 
Pauline Kunderd Kundera 1926 Rose pink Suze Drake 1926 Pink 
Peninsula Belle Kirchhoff 1926 Pink Sweeter Seventeen Kunderd 1927 Pink (P.G.) 
Pfitzer’s Triumph Pfitzer 1926 Red Tacoma Goodrich 1926 Pink 
Philatelia Kunderd 1927 Rose Temblor Kunderd 1926 Red (Prim) 
Pinky Maiden Vos 1927 Pink Tesla Brown 1926 Yellow (Prim) 
Plymouth Brown 1927 Pink Thomas A. Edison Kunderd 1927 Blood red 
Pompeian Beauty Kunderd 1927 Rose pink Tiger Kunderd 1926 Smoky blue 
Ponderosa Brown 1926 Yellow Today Kunderd 1926 Orange (Prim) 
Portia Brown 1926 Yellow (Prim) Topeka Kunderd 1926 Cherry 
President Hinkle Vos 1927 Red Triple Tint Vos 1927 Pink 
Primrose Princess Salbach 1927 Yellow Troubadour Pfitzer 1927 Violet 

Prof. C. S. Sargent Kunderd 1927 White Undine Thomas 1926 Pink 

Prof. E. H. Wilson Kunderd 1927 Orange red Vanity Fair Brown 1927 Yellow (P.G.) 
Purple Gem Goodrich 1926 Purple Van Wert Kunderd 1926 Pink 
Quakeress Brown 1927 Yellow (Prim) Vanity Fair Briggs 1926 Pink 

Queen Mary Salbach 1927 ink Veiled Brilliance Austin 1925 Pink 

Quinton Kemp 1925 Coral pink Violet Prince Kunderd 1927 Violet red 
Radiana Brown 1926 Carmine Virginia Dare DeHoff 1927 Purple 
Radiant Salbach 1927 Pink Virginia DeHoff DeHoft 1927 Dark red 

Red Cap Brown 1927 Purple (Prim) Virginia Lou Kunderd 1926 Pink (Prim) 
Red Chief Goodrich 1926 Crimson Water Nymph Hughes 1927 Pink 

Red Glory Piper 1926 Bright red Wawasee Kunderd 1927 Rose pink 

Red Head Goodrich 1926 Crimson White Early Sunrise Kirchhoff 1926 White 
Redondo Metzner 1926 Dark red White Lace Kirchhoff 1926 White 

Red Velvet Kunderd 1927 Blood red White Orchid Bill 1926 White 
Reflection Goodrich 1926 White White Premier Bill 1926 White 
Remarkable Kunderd 1927 Cherry rose William Booth Kunderd 1927 Rose 

Reo Goodrich 1926 White Wm. D. Smith Drake 1925 Rose pink 
Robinette Brown 1926 Scarlet (Prim) Wm. Lovick Sr. DeHoff 1927 Pink 
Roosevelt Brown 1927 Peach red Wilma Brown 1926 Pink (P.G.) 
Rose O’ California Houdyshel 1926 Rose pink Wonderful Kunderd 1927 Rose pink 
Rose of Monterey Kirchhoff 1926 Pink Yellow Jewell Goodrich 1926 Yellow 

Rotary Pink Bill 1926 Pink Yellow King Kirchhoff 1926 Yellow 

Royal Purple Kunderd 1927 Violet purple Yellow Wonder Konynenburg 1926 Yellow 
Rubicon Brown 1927 Rose pink Zebra Brown 1927 Rose striped (Prim) 
Ruth Brown Goodrich 1926 Carmine Zona Kunderd 1927 Rose (P.G.) 














My 1927 Gladiolus Favorites 


§ egy each year I usually take time 
to impose on FLOWER GROWER 
readers to tell of my favorite Glads. 


I wish to call attention to some old 
varieties which some growers appar- 
ently have forgotten but have not 
been improved on among the newer 
varieties. Schwaben was among the 
favorites in light-yellow as shown by 
bulb orders the past season; although 
crowded on spike, the color is most 
delicate. Prince of Wales was given 
first place in quantity orders, and al- 
though it throws some crooked spikes, 
cannot be improved on in color by 
some of its substitutes such as Sheila 
and others. Although short of spike, 
Empress of India goes in nearly every 
order and Pendleton leads in the 
blotched pinks. B. L. Smith is the 
most popular cheaper lavender on ac- 
count of delicate coloring. Anna 
Eberius is still good in the purple class. 
Jenny Lind attracted much attention 
on color, but short of spike. Purple 
Glory was surely a beauty to behold 
the past season. Sentinel and Proser- 
pine are a very rich Cerise but have 








crooked spikes while Sentinel’s late- 
ness is its lead with me. Albania al- 
though of short spike is a good white, 
and the lily-flowered White Giant 
should not be forgotten with its snow- 
white coloring. Wm. Kent and Fon- 
taine are two coming cream and pink 
blendings. Leota is a beauty, but I 
believe Catherine Coleman will super- 
cede it. 

Other leaders in their colors the 
past season were Golden Measure, 
Rose Ash, Mrs. L. Douglass, Marshal 
Foch, Giant Nymph, Phipps, Bennett, 
Scarlet Princeps, J. T. Pirie, Violet 
Glory, and Indian Summer. 

Red Emperor and Scarlet Wonder 
are very much in same class with the 
latter several shades lighter and more 
brilliant. Peach Rose and Crinkles 
also nearly of same_ shade, but 
Crinkles very intensely ruffled. 

While short or crooked spikes may 
be found in several of the varieties 
mentioned, what appeals to most 
growers is the ability to bloom year 
after year in good season and bad 
without special care, and this vigor 
and certainty of blooming is found in 
nearly every one mentioned. 





Orange Glory would be a great 
flower if a reliable bloomer. Mrs. Dr. 
Norton is of very delicate color but 
dry weather and heat is its undoing. 
Dr. Van Fleet attracted much atten- 
tion owing to its -peculiar type of 
flower and color. In this short article 
I have tried to give my experience and 
observation in 14 years growing Glads 
and handling over 300 varieties. 

Would gladly hear some other people 
air their views as to the good qualities 
or shortcomings of their Glads. 


H. E. DIXxoNn, (Ohio) 





Starting a Garden Club 


SEE in a recent issue of THE 

FLOWER GROWER that a subscriber 
in Oklahoma wants to know how to 
start a Garden Club, and I will give 
my experience. 

It started by my putting some flow- 
ers in a store window. A lady made 
the remark that she could beat them, 
and I told her she would have a chance 
next year. That was in 1925. So the 
next Spring I had some cards printed 
announcing the show and that Fall I 
assumed the name Clarkston Garden 
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I was all -— and 9g = 

w it would turn out. e 
ae sat was used as a show place 
and I was surprised at the fine co- 
operation and turnout. We packed 
the hall as full as we could, and we 
had ten or twelve tables of flowers be- 
sides three tables of fruit and vege- 
tables. There was so much for dis- 
play that we were obliged to stand 
gome on chairs and on the floor. 

The next year, I decided to use a 
larger hall, and I had the cards printed 
the same as before, but even with a 
larger hall, we almost outgrew it the 
second year. I told the people that if 
they did not organize, I was going into 
the county or state organization, so 
our local people got busy, and we now 
have a fine organization of about 50 
members. 

The first two years, I used ribbons 
for prizes, and this coming year the 
merchants are going to help us; and 
as we have a fine nursery, they are 
also going to donate to the prize list. 

We are going to have a community 
supper with a program by the Garden 
Club, and we have a meeting once a 
month for the purpose of getting to- 
gether to help each other in raising 
flowers, and a number of the teachers 
in our college will help us. 

So far as I can see, almost any com- 
munity can do as well as we have done. 
It takes a little nerve and a lot of 
packbone, and some people will say 
that it cannot be done. I say the only 
way is to go ahead. All that is needed 
is a start. 

I am giving a silver cup for the best 
seedling Dahlia grown from seed in 
1928, and our nursery is giving a 
silver cup for the best lawn and gar- 
den plot; and one of our members has 
offered $5.00 for the best flower beds; 
and these prizes will be awarded at 
the next fall show. 


Cyrus LINABURY, ( Mich.) 


Club. 


Queries and 





Treating Glads for Disease 


To THE EpITor :— 


I have grown Glads for a long time and only 
during the past two years have I had any trouble 
with disease. In cleaning my bulbs this year, I 
notice quite a number of varieties have black 
spots on them. Others have a large spot at the 
roots. These I discarded entirely, knowing that 
they will come through the ground and then die. 
I noticed in THE FLOWER GROWER some time ago 
where someone had cut out the spots. I am doing 
the same thing. One of my varieties, Detroit, 
especially, had quite a number of bulbs which 
were completely dead with dry rot. Several times 
I have received bulbs of this kind from the 
growers. I have removed the outside husks, cut 
out the spots and burned the refuse. 

A. E. Kunderd recommends formaldehyde in the 
proportion of one ounce to four gallons of water, 
and immerse the bulbs from twenty minutes to 
one hour before planting. 

I intend to do this unless you can recommend 
something that you know is better. 

Last year my Glads were grown in soil that had 
never produced Glads before, and this year, I in- 
tend to plant them, or at least a part of them, 
in a new location. This is difficult on a city lot, 
but I manage to do it by renting my neighbors’ 
gardens. 

W. T. H., (Colo.) 

Answer :—Some seasons produce more 
Gladiolus disease than others, but there 
seems to be a considerable tendency to- 
ward the increase of disease among the 
Glads. Whether this is because the im- 
proved varieties are getting further away 
from the wild species, or because of 
faulty cultural conditions, has not been 
determined. It may be both. 

The Editor has never treated Gladiolus 
bulbs for disease and his remedy is 
rather prevention; and the plan of using 
ground for Glads not more than one 
year in three, will, under my conditions, 
prevent disease, at least practically. 

1927 was probably as favorable a year 
for the spread and development of dis- 
ease as we have had of recent years, and I 


-harvested the cleanest lot of bulbs that I 


have ever grown chiefly I think because 
of the fact that the greater part of my 
planting was on absolutely new ground, 
well fertilized and prepared in advance. 
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An outdoor display of Gladioli by D. D. McTavish, (B. C.) 


In addition to the vases on tables, note display of Glads attached to trees. The exhibition was for 
a church fund, and after the show, the flowers were sold. The total for the day amounted to $135.00 
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It does not follow that other growers 
may be as favorably situated, and it is 
probably a fact that in the comparatively 
cold climate of Northern New York the 
diseases of vegetation do not propagate 
as readily as where a longer growing 
season is present. Therefore, it would 
seem that the treatment with formal- 
dehyde as suggested by Mr. Kunderd 
would be good in many cases, and surely 
if there is any doubt about it, it is well 
to adopt the plan, and I have no doubt 
but that Mr. Kunderd’s recommendation 
is a good one. It gives a rather weak 
solution, but probably is strong enough. 

The treatment of grain formerly 
recommended a pint to forty gallons of 
water, but I think recently the experi- 
ment stations have been recommending a 
pint to 20 gallons. In the treatment of 
grain however, it is not immersed but 
only sprinkled and allowed to absorb by 
evaporation. When a material like bulbs 
are actually soaked, it is quite probable 
that the weaker solution is strong 
enough. 

Additional information on the subject 
of Gladiolus corm disease is desirable, 
and it is especially necessary for those 
who grow Glads in comparatively warm 
climates. 

MADISON COOPER 





Root Aphis 


To THE EDITOR :— 


No doubt, you have had the experience of 
digging up some sort of root plant and finding 
the roots covered with tiny white things which 
are evidently eggs, and more or less of a small 
brownish ant. Upon closer examination, the eggs 
were found to be a sort of insect or bug, or sort 
of an Aphis. 

We have one corner in our garden that seems to 
be a camping ground for this combination, and 
last Fall I found all of my Dahlia tubers planted 
in this section infested. 

Is there anything that can be done to rid such 
a piece of ground of these creatures? 


ARNO KREGEL, (Iowa) 

Answer :—Will be glad to have some 
of my friends offer suggestions along the 
line above indicated. But it would seem 
that a rather heavy covering of the piece 
of ground with tobacco stems in the Fall 
of the year, so that the leachings would 
penetrate into the soil during the Fall 
and Winter, would accomplish an im- 
portant result; and incidentally, provide 
some useful fertility. 

Can anyone suggest a better idea for 
action? 
— (EDITOR) 





Peonies for Cut Flowers 


To THE EpITorR :— 

Will you give some information on the culture, 
best varieties, earliest varieties, and method of 
handling of Peonies for cut flowers for city trade? 

G. S. S. 

Answer:—Peonies are gross feeders, 
and want a rich, deep soil with a fair 
amount of moisture, though a swamp is 
undesirable. 

Fall planting, from the middle of 
August to the middle of October, is gen- 
erally advised; indeed, they may be 
planted as long as the ground may be 
worked, but if planted too late the roots 
will not take hold, and growth will be 
retarded for a season. They may be 
planted in early Spring also, but fall 
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planting saves a season in development. 

Soil preparation should be very thor- 
ough. Plenty of manure should be used, 
but it should be far enough down to 
avoid affecting the first tender young 
roots. Where large tracts of Peonies 
are grown, the soil treatment given is the 
same as to produce a good corn crop. 
Land to be planted in Fall should be 
prepared during the Summer. It is com- 
mon and excellent practice to prepare for 
Peonies by excavating the bed two to 
three feet deep, then putting in a six- 
inch layer of well-rotted cow manure, 
spaded into the subsoil. If the soil is 
very stiff and clayey it should be light- 
ened with sand and leaf mold before 
putting it back. 

Among Peonies recommended by mem- 
bers of the American Peony Society, the 
following represent the best 12 for com- 
mercial use: 

Early,—Duchesse de Nemours, white; 
Edulis Superba, dark pink; Festiva 
Maxima, white; Mme. Coste, delicate 
pink; Monsieur Jules Elie, silvery pink; 
Octave Demay, pale pink. 

Midseason,—Duc de Wellington, white; 
Felix Crousse, crimson. 

Late,—Couronne d’Or, white; Delachei, 
crimson; Livingstone, silvery pink; Louis 
Van Houtte, crimson. 

Festiva Maxima, Couronne d’Or and 
Edulis Superba are three varieties pos- 
sessing such high merit that practically 
every grower includes them in his list. 

In Fall, after the ground is frozen, the 
tops of the Peonies should be cut off 
about three inches above ground, and 
thrown over the crowns for mulch. There 
should also be a liberal mulch of coarse 
manure. In the Spring the coarse litter 
should be raked off and the fine manure 
forked into the ground to a depth of 
about six inches, care being taken to 
avoid breaking the crown buds. If it is 
very dry in April and May it is a good 
plan to give the Peony bed a soaking of 
water once or twice a week. 

When cutting for market, the buds 
should be full grown, but not open; a 
common rule is to cut when the first 
outer petal rolls back; then drop into a 
pail of water. After they have soaked 
up a lot of water stand in deep jars of 
water in a cool dark room until packed. 

They are put in bunches, 12 or 25 in 
bunch, according to size or variety, the 
bunches wrapped in paraffin paper. For 
express shipment the bunches must be 
cleated in the box, and the usual pre- 
cautions observed as to wrapping. 


—(Rural New-Y orker) 





Wants to Keep Cats Out of Garden 


To THE EpiTor:— 

Is there any way to keep Cats out of my flower 
garden without getting inte trouble with my 
neighbors, probably through spraying? 

SopHie DuHME, (N.Y.) 

Answer:—Do not just know how 
spraying might be employed, but per- 
sonally I sympathize with garden lovers 
when Cats are destructive, because I am 
both a garden lover and a cat lover. Cats 
can be fenced out, of course, but this is 
expensive and difficult, and often very 
disfiguring to a garden. 

My own gardens are so extensive that 
were all the Cats in the neighborhood to 
congregate in it, the damage would be 
so slight that it would be hardly notice- 
able, and, of course, I have plenty of my 
neighbors’ Cats and often their Dogs 
here too. I chase the Dogs out, but never 
bother the Cats. Dogs have sense 
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enough, once they are chased out, not to 
return, although I do not mean that Cats 
are not intelligent. 

Will anyone who has the same problem 
as Mrs. Duhme, and who has successfully 
overcome it, offer further suggestions? 


—( EDITOR) 





Everbearing Strawberries? 


To THE EDITOR :— 


In the Spring of 1925, I made a fine new bed 
and set out 75 plants, Var. Progressive. They 
grew well but did not bloom that season. 

Spring of 1926 they were as handsome a lot 
of plants as one would care to see, and very early 
began to blossom full—great thick stalks of fat 
buds by the hundreds. 

Now all advices tell us to keep the bloom of 
Everbearing Strawberries picked off until July, to 
insure a late crop, and as I have the standard 
early varieties, this I did, although it seems a 
shame to sacrifice that splendid bloom. 

Result—not one single blossom appeared on that 
bed for the entire rest of the season. What’s the 
answer ? 

The plants continued to look fine and to spread, 


Help! 


- but will I ever get any crop from them this 


year,—the third since planting and not a berry 
yet. : 

They came from a reliable commercial grower. 
With so much written in favor of raising this 
fruit, it must be that some succeed with them and 
I would like to know what was wrong and how 


to be right. 
Mrs. H. L. WILLIAMS, (Me.) 

Answer:—It is evident that these 
plants are not Everbearers. Some 
spring-fruiting variety must have been 
substituted for Progressive and of course 
the method of handling made a spring 
crop impossible. 

The method of handling should be sat- 
isfactory when applied to an Everbear- 
ing variety. Progressive would normally 
have blossomed freely almost from the 
time when the plants were set, and might 
have been allowed to fruit during the 
latter part of that first season. 

Everbearers of the Progressive type 
are frequently grown as an annual crop. 
If the plants are set very early in a 
fertile soil they become established by 
Midsummer and may be allowed to fruit 
until cold weather prevents ripening. 
That first crop usually is the best, in 
quality, that the plants produce. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Do Animals Sense Fear 
in the Human Race? 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have recently read in “Her Father’s Daughter” 
by Gene Stratton Porter, pages 185 to 186, a 
theory which I would like to have your opinion 
on if agreeable to you. 

The theory in short is that one who has no 
fear is immune from attacks by Animals, Reptiles, 
and Insects; whereas if one is afraid, there is an 
acid thrown off, a scent of which causes them to 
go on the defensive and be ready for a fight. 

From your knowledge of these things, can you, 
or do you, accept the above theory as being true? 

Z. T. RuSSELL, (Mo.) 

Answer:—Although personally an ad- 
mirer of Gene Stratton Porter and her 
tremendous energy and activities, I may 
as well admit that at least some of her 
writings do not altogether square with 
my sense of proportion. I have not read 
enough of Porter’s writings to criticize 
them generally, but the one article that 
I refer to was so plainly over-drawn 
that I have since had a suspicion of her 
work in general. 

Therefore, the theory that Animals, 
etc., are advised of fear in the human 
race by a scent is quite probably only a 
mere theory on Gene Stratton Porter’s 
part, just to make a good story, as I 
have never before heard of it. Scent 
would necessarily depend on favorable 
air currents for its effect. 


Calcium, N : 
May, 1934 


I think we all know that Dogs 
cially can sense fear in Man without de. 
pending on their sense of smell. Is jt not 
more probable that Animals and 9 
so-called lower orders of life sense the 
attitude of their superior brother, M 
by a sense which we call instinct and 
not by the physical senses? It is easil 
a fact which has come under my chee 
vation that Dogs readily determine with 
considerable accuracy and without loss 
of time, whether a person is a lover of 
Animals or afraid of them; and it might 
be stated that they behave accordingly 

Then, there is still another theory that 
can be suggested that when Man has no 
fear of Animals that he brings himself 
into step with Nature to an extent which 
makes him (to an extent) immune to 
attack. Of course, we readily get into 
the subject of thought transference and 
the conveyance of intelligence without 
speech, but we need not go very far jn 
that direction. Let us just stop with 
what we know and can observe. 

It may be suggested further that the 
person who fears the contracting of con- 
tagious disease is much more likely to 
be the one who is stricken than the one 
who is not afraid. This, of course, is 
a question of attitude of mind but just 
how that attitude of mind operates, | 
am not prepared to state. 

And I want to suggest further that 
none of these principles as briefly out- 
lined above are absolute in their opera- 
tion. They depend on the conditions and 
things which cannot always be figured 
out. It is only the tendency that may be 
stated as an established fact. 

Just a little of the Editor’s simple- 
minded way of looking at some of the 
things about which people put on a lot 
of mystery and about which a lot of 
nonsense is current. 

MADISON COOPER 





Pruning Maple Trees 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will cutting the tops of Maple trees increase 
the spread of the branches? What other pruning 
should be done in order to cause spread of the 
branches? Some are about 10 years old and the 
branches point straight up like a Poplar. I would 
like to have them spread. M. H. 

Answer :—yYou will do better to leave 
the trees alone. The Maple will spread 
in time although it is at best only a 
moderately spreading tree. While young 
it is quite upright. Pruning will help it 
to spread somewhat, but at the same 
time it will spoil the general shape and 
natural beauty, and will check growth. 
Five years from now you will be glad 
you did not cut them. 


H. B. T., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Rabbits in Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Please help us if possible by giving information 
of how to get rid of Rabbits in garden. They are 
wild, but not as wild as we were when they ate 
our Peas, Beans, and Carrots. 

Mrs. W. L. Yue, (Penna.) 

Answer:—The most practical way of 
getting rid of Rabbits is to shoot them 
either with a small-gauge shot-gun, or 
with a strong air rifle, or BB-22 caliber 
rifle. The right kind of a Dog will chase 
them away. You can use various sorts 
of poisons, but I would not advise any- 
one to do this for fear the wrong animal 
would get the poison. ; 

Rabbits are a great nuisance at times. 
Right here in Northern New York there 
has been large numbers some years, but 
our Winters have been very destructive 
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or perhaps it is some disease ; 
= they’ Rabbits are scarce now in the 
ST ity of THE FLOWER GROWER grounds. 
Le eems to take care of such things, 


whaps in this section better than else- 


re. / ‘ . 
Wee anyone furnish more information 


+; general subject? 
on this £ —(EpIToR) 





Gladiolus Bulblets 


Germinate Poorly 


To THE EDITOR :— ' 

Can you tell me how to treat Gladiolus bulblets 
to make them grow? I have been growing about 
$0,000 each year for several years but cannot get 
anything smaller than No. 5 and No. 6 to come 


up for me. Mrs. J. C. Simmons, (Va.) 


Answer:—As No. 5 and No. 6 is men- 
tioned it is possible that you mean bulbs 
and not bulblets, as bulblets are not com- 
monly designated by size. Presuming 
that real bulblets are referred to and not 
bulbs, it may be suggested that storing 
the bulblets in damp sand, about equal 
pulblets and sand, will cause the bulblets 
to soak up and they will grow more 
quickly and probably more of them will 
grow than if they are planted dry. 

My own method is to use clean build- 
ing sand and water so as to be about the 
consistency of mortar, and then mix the 
bulblets into this damp sand in equal 
bulk of bulblets and sand and put in tin 
cans, tubs or wide mouth bottles. They 
should not be covered tightly as they are 
likely to mold. It may be necessary to 
stir them up from time to time. The 
bulbs absorb the moisture from the sand 
and thus are in much better shape to 
germinate when planted. 

We do this work about Midwinter and 
although some varieties are inclined to 
sprout in the packages there is no par- 
ticular detriment as only a few are 
broken off in planting. 

Gladiolus bulblets ought to germinate 
well. It is hardly understandable how 
the inquirer could not have secured better 
growth. 

MADISON COOPER 





Stem Rot in Asters 


To THE EpIToR :— 

What is the cause and cure of a disease that is 
completely killing all of my Asters? A black rot 
starts at the ground and works its way up the 
stem, leaving behind it a dry and brown stem 
through which no moisture can travel. I have 
lost many plants from this disease. 

B. W., (Penna.) 

Answer:—There are several forms of 
stem rot which are extremely destructive 
to Asters. They are of fungous origin, 
and are induced by allowing the plants 
to remain moist too long at a time. The 
infection usually takes place in the little 
seedlings, but the effects may not be no- 
ticed until the plants are nearly full 
grown, when they suddenly wilt and die. 
Covering the soil in the seed boxes with 
clear sand, which can be kept dry be- 
tween waterings, is a preventive of stem 
rot and damping off. It may be, how- 
ever, that the trouble in this case is yel- 
lows, for while in its earlier stages this 
is shown by a bleached appearance of the 
plant, the stem may finally dry up and 
the whole plant wither. This disease is 
quite obscure, but is believed to result 
from an irregular supply of moisture. 
Frequent and regular cultivation is help- 
ful. It is not desirable to grow Asters 
on the same ground for several succes- 


Sive years. 
—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief ‘state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


WANTS TO EXTERMINATE SLUGS 


I started a new garden in the Spring 
of 1926, on a lot which had been used 
irregularly as a vegetable and flower 
garden for a number of years. Part of 
it was in lawn when I acquired it. I 
fertilized heavily with rotted manure 
(but not compost) in the Spring of 1926. 
Sheep manure was used during the Sum- 
mer, especially on the Roses. That season 
I had plenty of Slugs. In the Spring of 
1927 a liberal covering of one-year-com- 
post was worked in all over the garden 
and good cultivation maintained. Growth 
and bloom were excellent but what a crop 
of Slugs!!! 

Perhaps the Pansies, mostly in the 
Rose beds, suffered the worst. The flow- 
ers were very fine but it was difficult to 
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pick any quantity without edges of the 
flowers eaten. It was so with most of 
the low-growing plants. Lettuce was al- 
most useless, although it grew quickly 
and would have been delicious but for the 
Slugs. <A coldframe produced a good 
lot of young perennials for a new rock 
garden, but fully 80% were lost to the 
Slugs. My soil is heavy loam. 

What shall I do to exterminate these 
pests? Would tobacco stems worked into 
the soil kill them? Ready to try almost 
anything to rid my garden of them. 


H. H. MacLeay, (N.Y.) 


MEALY BUGS ON FERNS 


My Ferns have Mealy Bugs and I wish 
someone would tell me how to get rid of 


them. 
Rosa K. JAHRANS, (N.Y.) 


TIME TO PRUNE EVERGREENS 


I would like to know what time of the 
year is the proper and best time to prune 
Evergreens such as, Camellias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hollies, Daphnes, etc.; and 
particularly the “Monkey Puzzle Tree,” 
(Araucaria imbricata or Chile Pine). I 
cut off the lower ring of branches of this 
tree last November as they were too 





Seeding the Lawn 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE best time to sow grass seed is 

April or May in the Northern 

States, and March or April in 
Washington, Oregon, and B. C. 


Many different mixtures are sold by 
seedsmen to suit different soils and 
climate. For the Northern States, 
Rhode Island Bent Grass, Creeping 
Bent Grass, Red Top, Kentucky Blue 
Grass, and White Clover is a favorite 
mixture. For Oregon, Washington, 
and B. C., a good mixture is Lolium 
Perenne, Cynosurus Cristatus, Festuca 
Rubra, Poa Trivialis, and Festuca 
Ovina Tenuifolia. 


In sowing the seed, first rake over 
the ground, then sow the seed and rake 


it in, then give the site a good rolling. 
Birds often eat large quantities of 
grass seed in Spring, so some protec- 
tion is necessary for large Lawns till 
germination takes place. The first 
cutting of the young grass should be 
made with a sharp mower, and the 
clippings allowed to remain as a 
mulch. In cutting a new Lawn, the 
knives should be raised so that the 
young grasses are not damaged; after- 
wards, when well established, they can 
be lowered again. 

To keep a Lawn in good shape, con- 
stant mowing is necessary, at least 
once a week; and in Spring a good 
dressing of soot, wood ashes and fine 
soil will help to keep it rich and green. 
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much in the way, and a lot of pitchy 
sap has been oozing out ever since from 
I suppose had I re- 
moved these branches at the proper time 


the cut surfaces. 


the tree would not have bled so. 
CHAS. T. JAEGER, ( Wash.) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


Ours is a good clay-loam farm-garden, 
vegetable and flowers, with Southern ex- 
After refuse is cleared and 
burned every Fall, well coated with 
rotted stable manure, largely cow ma- 
In the Spring, 
disc-harrowed before planting and some 
wood ashes applied where flowers are 


posure. 


nure, and then plowed. 


grown. 


1. Where the vegetables are grown 
especially, would an application of hy- 
drated lime or pulverized lime stone be 
beneficial and at about what rate per 


acre? 


2. The first two years, some of our 
largest Gladioli have grown very crooked 
stems in above garden. What would you 


indicate as the cause and treatment? 


3. Strip of ground near border has 
become badly infested with May Beetle 
Bugs which last season destroyed many 
Asters, Cauliflowers and late Lettuce 
What can the soil be treated 
with to destroy them preparatory to the 


plants. 


coming season? 
Your help will be appreciated. 
Wm. THOMPSON, (Ont.) 


PYRAMIDALIS ARBOR-VITAE 


Would appreciate advice as to what is 
wrong with my Pyramidalis Arbor-vitae 
during the present Fall and Winter. 
They look “brown,” have shed a lot of 
their foliage, and they do not look 
They apparently thrived for 
three years, in their present location, 
on each side of our terrace or porch. 
Perhaps they need feeding, and if so, 


healthy. 


what should be used? 
LEON LIESENBERG, (Iowa) 


YUCCA 


Has anyone been successful with this 
plant in the state of Maine, or is the 


climate quite unsuitable? 


I know it does well in Mass. but al- 
though it lives with me, I cannot induce 
it to make any growth or bloom. If 
anyone else has done so in this state 


(Central) will they kindly tell how? 
Mrs. H. L. WILLIAMs, (Me.) 


CHRISTMAS CYCLAMEN FAILS 
For two years, my Christmas Cycla- 
men plant arrived covered with leaves 


the leaves would turn yellow and the 
stems all slough off; and the buds turn 


limp until nothing but two or three leaves 


are left. The one I saved over from last 


year, letting it rest out-of-doors under 
the Peonies all Summer, does not grow 
either, but seems a firm, large, healthy 
bulb 


Suggestions for treatment and care 


will be useful. 


LUCILE YERDON, (Cen. N. Y.) 


PRIMROSE INFORMATION WANTED 
A reader wants notes or an article on 


growing the Primrose indoors; and if 
anyone can furnish this information, it 
will doubtless be helpful to a number 
of others. 


— (EDITOR) 


Within a few weeks 


STARTING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS IN POTS 


I have one or more bulblets of several 
varieties of Gladioli which I would like 
to start in individual plant jars in the 
house early in the Spring and trans- 
plant to the garden. 

Can bulblets be grown satisfactorily in 
this way, and would a better growth be 
secured? 

LEON A. PENOYER, (N.Y.) 


NITRATE OF SODA FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


Will someone please tell me how much 
Nitrate of Soda to use to the quart of 
water as a plant stimulant? I see in 
your January FLOWER GROWER, on Page 
29 that it says.to use a half teaspoonful 
to a cup of water once a week. I used 
it that way and lost six Geranium plants. 
Was this proportion correct or could I 
have been given some other chemical in- 
stead of Nitrate of Soda? 


Mrs. J. E. SHEEHAN, (Mo.) 


“SWEET STRAWBERRY” DIES 


I have trouble in getting the 
Sweet Strawberry Shrub, (Calycanthus) 
started. I can get them to grow and 
keep them over the first Winter and 
through the next Summer, but the dozen 
or so that I have had, always die the 
second Winter. I do not allow them to 
bloom and have protected some and 
others I have not protected. 

Will those who have had success give 
me definite advice? 


LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 
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ALTHEAS DO NOT BLOOM 


Will someone please tell me a 
or probable cause of my Altheas, (Rose. 
of-Sharon) not blooming? The buds 
drop off just before they are ready to 
open. They have good soil and good 


drainage. 
CHAS. T. JAEGER, (Wash,} 


CULTURE OF ZANZIBAR BALSAM 


I would like to know something ¢op. 
cerning the Zanzibar Balsam mentioned 
by Lena McVeigh in her article on porch 
boxes. I am slightly familiar with the 
common Balsam which is not very hardy 
here. 

What is the habit of growth and colors 
of the Zanzibar variety? And will some. 
one give me definite instructions about 
culture, etc.? 


Mrs. F. P. MONTEITH, (Wash.) 


ST. BRIGID ANEMONES FROM SEED 


A subscriber in California wants in. 
formation about growing St. Brigid 
Anemones from seed. It is stated that 
after germinating and growing for about 
a month, they die down. Can any reader 
who has had experience offer suggestions 
which will be helpful? 

— (EDITorR) 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN AFTER BLOOMING 


I bought a Cyclamen plant in the Fall 
and it has finished blooming. I have 
tried hard to keep it blooming, but it has 
almost reduced to its last leaf. 





How to Grow the Cineraria 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


INERARIAS are good house 
plants for winter-flowering as 


they do not require a high tem- 


perature, and are easily managed. 


Seeds are sown early in Spring to 
produce plants for fall-flowering. The 
seeds are sown in boxes, or pots of 
rich soil, covered with clean sand, and 
transplanted early, A, B. Afterwards 


they are transferred to small pots, D, 
and grown in a cool place all Summer, 
till ready for the flowering pots, G. 


Rich soil is used in potting, and the 
plants are never allowed to become 
dry. Good sorts can be propagated by 
suckers, F, rooted in sand, E; but such 
good strains can be obtained from seed 
that this method is seldom used. 
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++ wil] not bloom again this Winter, 
= oat please tell me how to care for it 
pig it will bloom another season? 


Mrs. ANNA W. SNAPE, (Mass.) 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT SPIRAEA 
JAPONICA OR ASTILBE 


Would like some information through 
que FLOWER GROWER about Spiraea 
Japonica or Astilbe.. 

Is it hardy or not: 

Would like also information about the 
pest soil for same and general cultural 


itions needed. 
gs E. P., (Ont.) 


70 PRODUCE COLOR IN HYDRANGEA 


Will some reader please give explicit 


directions on how to produce the blue 
Hydrangea as we see them at the 
florists? 

What is put into the soil; and does it 
require a particular variety of Hy- 
drangea? 

How long after planting or treatment 
will it require for the color to be af- 
fected? 

Information on any or all of the points 
will be appreciated. 


Miss K. L. GOELZER, ( Wis.) 


HOLLY IN MARITIME PROVINCES 


Will someone tell me whether Holly 
will winter in the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada? 

E. LOUISE WHITE, (N. B.) 
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PEONY BLOOM TOO SMALL 


I would appreciate very much an an- 
swer to the following question: 

What can I do for Peonies to increase 
the size of the bloom? Last year out 
of 50 plants my largest bloom was four 
inches in diameter. Is there not some- 
thing that I can stir into the soil? 


Mrs. D. T. ROwWNp, (W. Va.) 
EpitTor’s NoTe:— 

Lack of fertility is probably the cause of small 
bloom, but just what to use depends on present 
condition of the soil. If ground is well-drained, 
an inch of well-rotted stable manure put on in 
the Fall and allowed to remain all Winter, and 
kept carefully away from the crowns or stems of 
the plant, will be beneficial. This manure can be 
thoroughly stirred into the soil to a depth of 3 
inches or more in the Spring. A good big hand- 
ful of bone meal applied most any time very 
evenly to the surface of the soil in a circle 4 feet 
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Save the Wild Flowers 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 








Spring Beauties by the Million 


OT so long ago an evening paper 
N in Cincinnati published an edi- 
torial. It was captioned “Killing.” 

To the minds of many readers it 
should be reprinted by every paper in 
the land. It would not take much 
space. It could not arouse much con- 
troversy. It would do its bit by every 
subscriber, every advertiser, every 
other friend of the periodical in turn. 


In the hope that some who read may 
bring pressure to bear in certain places 
to just such ends we reproduce the 
editorial. 

KILLING 


There is a hillside nearby 


country. 

Every Springtime, through many cen- 
turies, it has given Wild Flowers. 

It was the symbol of immortality; for 
after each Winter the same Flowers came 
into being. 

In recent years people came to the 
hillside in motor cars and saw the beauty 
of the hillside; but not its meaning. 

They went among the Flowers and tore 
them out by the roots; destroying them, 
and denuding the hillside. 

If they understood the meaning of that 
which they killed, it would have said to 
them: 


“This beauty was created for the eyes 
of all men. It is yours in common with 
all other people’s. This beauty was not 
created and preserved through the cen- 
turies in order to adorn a vase. Feast 
your .eyes on it, and have it so that 
your neighbor may enjoy it also.” 

In a few weeks the annual slaughter 
of Wild Flowers will commence,—unless 
the people learn the sinfulness of their 
killing. 


in the 


—SEGAL in The Post 





How to Use a Garden Line 


First, set the free peg of the line very 
firmly and leaning slightly back from 
the direction of the bed. Then walk 
across the bed, unwinding the line and 
at the same time break down clods or 
push on one side with the feet any 
stones in the course of the intended drill. 
Arrived at the other side of the bed, pull 
the line tightly, loop it once or twice 
round the peg which passes through the 
reel and then push peg hard into the 
ground with a slight backward tilt. In 
the case of a long bed there is a tendency 
for the line to move—W. H. (In The 
Garden, English) 
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in diameter but kept carefully away from the 
crown and stems of the plant will be good. This 
is slowly available as plant food and can be ap- 
plied when convenient. Stir it deeply into the 
soil. 

Will someone offer further suggestions? 


SEEDLINGS 


Among the new plants from seed I 
planted in 1927 are eight sturdy Poin- 
ciana or Bird-of-Paradise, many Im- 
patiens olivet, and Watsonia, which is a 
tender bulb something like the Tigridia 
in foliage, but a bulb like a Glad. Will 
someone tell me about. this Impatiens 
olivet? It is not like the Impatiens 
sultani, having thicker leaves with heavy 
stalks. I hope the bloom will be worthy 
of the care I have taken of it. 


Mrs. McKEg, (Ohio) 


ASTER ROOT APHIS 


Can someone tell me what will keep 
the Aphis off the roots of Aster plants? 
We raise the plants in a coldframe, but 
have found no cure for the Aphis. 


Mrs. W. A. TAYLOR, (Ohio) 


FORCING REGALE LILIES FOR 
DECORATION DAY 


Somewhere at some recent time, I have 
read where Regale Lilies are raised in 
hotbeds. Can any reader tell me more 
about them when grown in that way? 
Are they raised in pots, what size bulbs 
are used, and at what time are they 
started, to have bloom for Memorial 
Day? 

Any suggestions or information which 
will help me to get started with Regale 
Lilies along the line above suggested 
will be appreciated. 


C. C. WARNE, (Me.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 

I want to plant Regal Lily Seed out- 
side, and would like to know the correct 
time in State of Connecticut? 

How large should the bulbs be in the 
Fall? 

Any information and details will be 
gratefully received and thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 

Cuas. M. MurpuHy, (Conn.) 


HEN MANURE ON GARDEN CROPS 


Does the hen manure need anything 
mixed with it to make a perfect garden 
manure or fertilizer? I have heard that 
it needs acid phosphate to balance it. 
If this is so, what proportion should be 
used? I harrowed my garden in the 
Fall and put on quite a covering of same. 

Would it be right to use hen manure 
on Strawberries in early Spring? I have 
plenty of hen manure but I am afraid 
to use it on account of liability of 
burning. 

Should hen manure go on Glads and 
Dahlias? 

Any advice will be valuable to me. 


Harry W. ConrabD, (Penna.) 


MAGNOLIA FROM SEED 


I would like very much to have the 
necessary information to grow Magnolias 
from Seed, as I have a few that I would 
like very much to try. 


StTuarRT CoMAN, (R. I.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF MARTIN HOUSE WANTED 


I wish to make a Bird House for the 
friendly Martins and need information. 
Will someone please tell me how large 
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and what size to make the entrance hole 
or door? How far from the floor of 
the rooms should the entrance be? How 
far from the bottom of the entrance hole 
should the perch be located on the out- 
side? What is the best color to paint a 
house for Martins? How far from the 
ground should a Martin house be placed? 


GEORGE A. TROLL, (Ohio) 


GERANIUMS IN GREENHOUSE 


I want to know how early to start 
Geranium cuttings in greenhouse to have 
them ready for May 30. Also what soil 
and temperatures are required, and 
about insect enemies? 

In fact, I want complete information 
for management of Geraniums in the 
greenhouse. 

F. J. NAGLIE, (N. H.) 


TO PREVENT DAHLIA TUBERS SPROUTING 


Will someone give me a suggestion as 
to the best way to prevent the Sprouting 
of the early sorts of Dahlias? I have 
reference of course to a heated base- 
ment, and am without a fruit cellar. 


DAYTON BOND, (Ohio) 


TUBEROSES DO NOT BLOOM 


Tuberoses used to be a commonly 
grown plant, but we can no longer keep 
the plants over and get blooms. Can 
someone help us out with the reason 
why? 


Mrs. W. C. PEIRCE, (Ohio) 


PRIMULAS—-PETU NIAS—-GERANIUMS— 
CARNATIONS 


Would someone please tell me how to 
care for Primulas grown from seeds? 
Had a number of beautiful plants and 
they seem to be all dying. They are in 
good soil, and I have some in the sun 
and some in the shade, but they all 
seemed to wither and die. 

Tell me also how to care for Petunias 
grown in pots during the Winter, and 
how to transplant them successfully. 

How can I get the best results from 


eT 
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Geraniums in the way of i 

: quick 
Information about care of Carmaaat 
when grown in pots would also be - 


preciated. 
LEILA JOHNSTON, (Ont.) 


FIFTEEN BEST IRISES 


Will someone give me a list 
fifteen very best Irises, regardless 
price? S. L. Granam, (Ga.) 


GROWING MADONNA LILIES FROM SCALES 


_ Would like to know when is the best 
time to set out the scales of Madonna 
Lilies? HENRY KRaun, (II].) 


PEONIES FAIL IN FLORIDA 


The writer planted twelve Peony 
plants a year ago last Fall. They came 
up nicely, but all, with the exception of 
one stalk, would turn black and die 
when it was about one inch above the 
level of the ground. One plant came 
up this Spring, the second season, but 
died back. I shall appreciate any ip. 
formation that can be given with refer. 
ence to the cause of above described 
condition. 

W. J. ToucHTON, (Fla.) 


NAME OF “CALLA BEGONIA” 


Can someone tell me about a plant 
that a friend calls the “Calla Begonia”? 
It is new ‘to me and I would like ito 
know its real name. It has a blossom 
like a small Calla and also blossoms 
somewhat like a Begonia. 


Miss ELLEN CRAW, ( Mass.) 


TROUBLE WITH BABY PRIMROSE 


What is the cause of my Baby Prim- 
rose, purchased three weeks ago, losing 
its color? I have had several of these 
plants and they are beautiful, but when 
I have them for a time they lose their 
color. New buds keep on coming but 
never develop into full bloom. 

Suggestions as to the trouble would 
be appreciated. 


Mrs. AGNES ZIMMER, (IIl.) 
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ANSWERS 


PANSIES 


ering Robert D. Fisher, (Ohio): 
See fine sift from sifted ashes would 
be the best to mix with clay soil, al- 
though manure and shavings should aid 
in opening up the soil. It is a natural 
tendency for the Pansy plant to grow 
straggly, but I find that by keeping the 
seed pods from forming and by cutting 
back the stems that have a tendency to 
go roaming, the plant becomes stocky and 
hardy. My plants have been left over 
Winter with only leaves for protection 
and I have not lost one. 
“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 


AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI? 


I noted with pleasure your article in 
the May issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
on the bulb from Africa. 

I have one which has bloomed for the 
past five years. One of the characteris- 
tics is that the older it becomes the taller 
the stem and also the Lily. Two years 





ago it stood nine feet high from bulb to 
tip of spike. When planted out in the 
yard, it generally grows to a height of 
two feet with a spreading single leaf at- 
taining a circumference of 36 inches. 
The Lily is a beautiful combination of 
colors and with the lovely spike extend- 
ing from the base of the flower to about 
twelve to fifteen inches beyond the bloom, 
it makes a very interesting nature study. 
From the nature of the stem and the 
peculiar-shaped bloom, it has been named 
the “Devil’s Tongue” or Snake Plant. 
The stem in the flower extending beyond 
the bloom, and the peculiar nature of it, 
suggested its name. 


After the frosts of early Fall have 
come, carefully take up the bulbs, being 
careful to remove all the earth, and place 
in a dark place in cellar until about the 
first week in January. Then place it in 
a large saucer or dish and in a well- 
lighted place, preferably a large window 
with plenty of sunlight and this is really 
all the attention it needs. Do not place 
any water in the saucer. It is an inter- 
esting and beautiful flower. 
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Two years ago it produced a multiplier 
nearly the size of the original. My bulb 
is very large as I have had it several 
years. 

The only repulsive trait it has, is its 
peculiar odor when it begins to fade. 
This year it grew as much as seven 
inches in one day, owing to the heat to 
which it was exposed. 


W. B. KREIGBAUM, (Ind.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


Answering F. J. Griffith, (Md.): 

The individual flowers of this Cactus 
last but one night, but good-sized plants 
invariably flower for several days, and 
sometimes weeks. Plants require full 
sunshine and should be kept on the dry 
side all the time. If freely watered, they 
will not flower so well. 


WILLIAM N. CraiG, (Mass.) 





INOCULATION FOR SWEET PEAS 


A man from Ontario asks about the 
meaning of inoculation and its purpose. 





Five-Room Home of Elegant Simplicity* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


extensively represented among the 

small homes of this country than any 
other type, evidently there must be some- 
thing supplied by the house of this type 
to give it such wide popularity. The 
principa! reason for this, no doubt, is its 
economy in respect to building costs and 
household management. The five-room 
bungalow meets the needs of many a 
young housewife who is obliged to per- 
form all the operations in the manage- 
ment of a home. It is not too large for 
her strength, nor too cumbersome as far 
as financing is concerned for the man 
whose means are limited. 

In this design, 5-E-4, every acknowl- 
edgement has been made to the absolute 
requirements of economy, and yet the 


I: THE five-room bungalow is more 








house has good character from the ex- 
terior through the proper massing of 
walls, openings and roof, as simple as 
these elements are. Simplicity does not 
necessarily mean a lack of fine appear- 
ance, just as ornateness does not neces- 
sarily mean that elegance is gained. 
This little house has the virtue of sim- 
plicity and yet when it is finished, and 
set among pleasant surroundings with 
flowers in the window boxes and with 
vines upon the trellis which has been 
provided at the front, its attractiveness 
will be apparent to all. 


COLOR PLANS A PART AS WELL AS FORM 


The color that is employed to finish 
small houses often has as much effect 
on fine appearance as form and massing. 
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The color scheme to be used in this house 
would vary with the type ef materials 
used. For example, if the walls are cov- 
ered with siding the color combinations 
should be different than those employed 
for shingles. And if stucco is employed, 
full recognition of the qualities of this 
material can be gained only if the color 
selections are made with an eye to the 
effect of the broad expanse of plaster 
planes. 

The plan is designed expertly so as to 
make the most of what five rooms can 
bring. The living room, dining room and 
kitchen are arranged in order, one be- 
hind the other, with dining alcove to 
the rear. Notice also the compactness 
of the entire plan and its convenient ar- 
rangement of rooms, the grouping of 
the bedrooms and bath around the small 
hall in such a way as to insure privacy 
and to separate them from the living 
portion of the house. There is not an 
inch of space wasted anywhere—a most 
economical type of plan to construct. 
Each room is well ventilated, has fine 
large windows with space for furniture. 
Convenience and economy have gone 
hand in hand. 


A HOUSE THAT CAN GROW 


The attic provides not only possibilities 
for extension in the way of an extra bed- 
room, but there is plenty of space for 
storage, that may remain unfinished for 
the time being, thus saving the expense 
that would naturally go with framing 
the walls and setting the stair rail and 
trim. Later on, as the family grows, a 
bedroom may be arranged in the attic 
as illustrated in the plans. 

The construction is of frame with ex- 
terior finish of wide siding. Shingles or 
stucco could be used. 

A lot of approximately 35 feet in 
width would be required. 

This house has been designed to face 
south or east. If views, prevailing 
winds, or other conditions make it more 
desirable, it may be built reversed. 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- | 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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This is a bacteria carried in a gelatine- 
like substance with a different culture 
for each one of the different Legumes. 
Seedsmen handle these cultures for field 
seeds, like Clover, Peas, etc. The cul- 


ture is also usable for Sweet Peas. 

This material is made by numerous 
manufacturers and can be had from 
most of the large dealers and some of 
the smaller ones. 

G. V. DAYTON, (Penna.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS FAILS 


Answering Margaret Gibbons, (N.C.): 

I presume she refers to the species 
Epiphyllum. These plants do best in a 
limestone, loose, but rich soil; and drain- 
age must be taken care of by use of lump 
charcoal or gravel, at bottom of pots. 
Too much water, soggy soil, or soil that 
is sour, no doubt has been the cause of 
trouble in her case. 


R. O. R. JR., (Ala.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering P. S. Johnston, (N. J.): 
No doubt he has a seedling variety. 
If such is the case, it may never bloom. 
Wisteria propagated from cuttings made 
from good blooming varieties or grafted 
from good stock, will bloom the second 
year. Not all seedlings make good bloom- 
ing plants and most of them (seedlings) 
require a longer period of time for them 
to come to bloom. 
R. O. R., JR., (Ala.) 


TROUBLE WITH DOUBLE NARCISSI 


Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.,) on page 
254: 

The double Narcissus do not seem to 
bloom well after the first year. It seems 
as though the soil and climate in various 
parts of the United States are unsuited 
for growing them—especially the double 
ones. I have the same trouble that you 
have—they bloomed beautifully the first 
year but never afterward. My American- 
grown double stock did not flower at all. 

I suggest that you plant some of the 
giant Trumpet varieties, as they are very 
hardy, have a fairly long blooming sea- 
son, and retain the exquisite colors in 
the flowers year after year. They also 
make fine cut flowers. 


R. G. GuerDAN, (Mo.) 


POET’S NARCISSUS BLOOM POORLY 


Answering Rena Kirkpatrick, (Me.,) : 

I used to be worried because my Poet’s 
Narcissus did not bloom well until I read 
that they do best in well-drained soil. 
So I took mine up after the foliage was 
brown. Then in the Fall, when the bulbs 
were dry, I planted them in fine black 
soil under Locust trees. They increased 
so rapidly that they soon were too close 
for all to bloom. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (Md.) 


TOBACCO FOR CUTWORMS 


Mr. Bates of Ohio asks in the Decem- 
ber FLOWER GROWER for a cure for Cut- 
worms. 

I have used tobacco dust with most 
satisfactory results. I purchase it at 
cigar factories for $4.00 per 100 lbs. 

Besides driving away the worms it is 
a valuable fertilizer and is absolutely 
harmless to growing plants. 

Mix the tobacco dust with soil when 
spading, also scatter on ground around 
growing plants. 

My Asters were covered with Black- 


lice in 1926. I used the tobacco dust 
during 1927 as described above with the 
result that I had a wonderful display 
of flowers entirely free from disease. 


A. R. DEMING, (N.Y.) 


JAPANESE IRIS 


Answering Mrs. G. H. K. Mattison, 
(Penna.): 

Japanese Iris, (I. kaempferi) are best 
planted in August or September, but can 
be planted in early Spring. They prefer 
a moist situation along the banks of a 
stream, or on the borders of a pond, but 
wili do well elsewhere if given plenty of 
water during the flowering season. The 
best soil is that having well-rotted ma- 
nure and leaf mold incorporated into it. 
They do not take kindly to lime in soil. 
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ISMENE DOES NOT BLOOM 


Your correspondent, Mrs. Adams, who 
has not had flowers on her Ismenes, may 
have been planting them in ordinary soil, 
and not deep enough. My experience is 
that these big bulbs take a lot of nourish- 
ment from the soil, and my plan is to dig 
quite a hole, which I fill with well-rotted 
manure, and then, above a little earth, 
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plant the bulbs with the to 

six inches below the sarfoall fousae 
planted in this way, I succeeded ; 
getting about fifty per cent to bloom 1 
find that Sulphur Queen blooms bette 
than Calathina; and two other speci : 
Harissi and Concinna, are much case 
to handle and very beautiful. m 


W. E. SAUNDERs, (Ont.) 


PINK AND BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


Answering C. H. Schobie, (Ohio) : 

To color Hydrangeas pink, add lime. 
stone to the soil. Blue Hydrangeas are 
sometimes obtained by regular waterin 
during the Summer with a weak solution 
of alum. 


“THE FLOWER BACHELOR,” (N, Y,) 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Mrs. Mattison and P. H. Winn have 
asked about hardy Chrysanthemums: 

There is some divergence of opinion 
relative to the time for planting these 
garden gems;—some say they should be 
planted in the Spring;—a few say “plant 
them in the Fall.” I belong to the “few.” 
I have had good success with fall plant- 
ing. No special culture is needed. Any 
good garden soil—well kept—will give 





Seed Germination 


How long will it be before the Seeds 
appear in the form of little plants? The 
length of time varies a good deal in the 
different plants, and then much depends 
on the weather, the state of the soil and 
conditions generally. In the following 
table the average time which elapses be- 
tween sowing and germination is given. 
If a few extra days are allowed beyond 
this period and the young plants still do 
not appear it is usually wise to re-sow. 

Beans of all kinds 7to 9 days 
Beet 8to1d “ 
Cabbage family si 
Carrots - 
Caulifiowers i 
Celery ™ 
Parsnip = 
Radish " 
Tomato a 
Turnip se 
Vegetable Marrow 7 


—(The Garden, English) 





Roadside Marketing 


WE CONDUCT a roadside vege- 
table market and have found that 
flowers are a profitable addition to our 
stock, but there must be no monotony 
of color nor variety. This season we 
are planning more than fifty plots of 
vegetables, besides the repetitions, 
and a large number of flower plots, but 
do not know just what to add. 

We find the most gorgeous colors 
in greatest demand, and also that very 
sturdy stems are needed for the many 
who want real flowers for the vases of 
their limousines. So, we will plant 
lots of Zinnias, Marigolds, Calendulas 
and especially Asters. There is a 
great demand for Zinnias and Asters. 

Our great problem is to find a really 
sturdy blossom for the early-season 
trade. Most perennials are “showy” 
enough but either too fragile or too 


—.. 


“stalky.” We are planting many Del- 
phiniums, however, and some Snap- 
dragons. These do well for us, and 
we will this year try many annual 
Larkspurs and Coreopsis. 


We carry no Peonies and find 
Dahlias unsatisfactory for our needs, 
The specialist and Sunday trader can 
use them well. 

It may be well to add that it pays in 
every way to have an_ attractive 
market. The mere box shed never ap- 
pealed to us, nor does it appeal to the 
public. 

We went to the pasture lot and cut 
the top branch from a fallen Walnut 
Tree and set it, making an umbrella 
shaped shelter, with green slate roof- 
ing and vines on the sunny exposures, 
and background, and had many happy 
compliments. 


J. LOWRY MILLER, (Ohio) 

















Our Stand before the Vines 
and Flowers began to grow 
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results. They certainly are prac- 


-.al for any garden. 
tical J. F. SELLECK, (Mich.) 


FOXGLOVES AND HOLLYHOCKS 
Replying to the inquiry of Mrs. Carl 
nd: 
as om known Hollyhocks to come up 
ear after year, in the same spot, for 
i5 years. As a common thing the old 
crown dies and offsets come up around 
it, and this process 1s repeated in suc- 
ceeding years. Foxgloves are, as a usual 
thing, strictly biennial, but I have had 
them persist for three years; in one case 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (MADONNA LILY) 


On page 151, March issue of 1928, 
Mrs. H. L. Williams, (Me.) states her 
difficulty with this Lily, and I think if 
she will invert a wooden pail or box, 
with cracks for ventilation, over it dur- 
ing the Winter, she will be rewarded. 
Candidum sends up a tuft of leaves in 
the Fall which must be protected. If 
those leaves are injured, the Lily will 
not bloom the following June. Without 
protection, this is what happens: Sun 
and wind (particularly those of March) 
evaporate the moisture from the leaves; 
the roots, being locked up in the frozen 
soil, cannot draw up more to replenish 
it; thus the plant suffers actual drought. 
This applies to most any plant that re- 
tains its foliage all Winter. The idea 
of protection is not to keep the frost out, 
as that is not necessary and scarcely 
possible. Just keep the sun off and 
shelter a little from drying winds. Straw 
might do, but a box or wooden pail are 
more dependable, and I always find the 
leaves green and glossy when Spring 
comes. 

Last year I was misled by bright, 
warm weather in March, and took the 
cover off too soon. In a few days the 
edges of the leaves looked as though they 
had been singed, and I lost that season’s 
bloom. So the cover should be left on 
till the soil is thawed out; merely raise 
the north side of the box to let the air 
in when it gets warm. 

I think most damage is done in March, 
but much depends on whether Lilies 
have been blanketed by snow all Winter, 
and whether the cover has been thawed 


away. 
O. C. BENTLEY, (Ont.) 


DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR A STGRE 


(Question by H. C. Robsahm, S. Dak. 
March issue, P. 152): 

Besides the much-used Ferns I have 
noticed beautiful specimens of blooming 
plants in windows; Begonia, Geranium, 
Sultana, Amaryllis and Oleander. 

Some attractive as foliage are: Coleus, 
Palms and Myrtle. 

Others that would do pretty well set 
back, high or low, from a window with 
scarcely any care are: Aspidistra, 


‘Rubber Plant, Screw Pine, Dracaena and 


Wax Plant (Hoya carnosa). 

Lemon Trees are occasionally seen 
large enough to bear unusually large 
— and bearing blossoms at the same 
ime. 

Flowering Maple (Abutilon) or a Hy- 
drangea in bloom is great! 

A good all-the-year-round Vine to 
trail over windows and around walls is 
English Ivy. 

Wonderful Hanging Baskets can be 
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made of Asparagus Vine (A. Sprengeri), 
Wandering Jew (Tradescantia zebrina), 
or Star of Bethlehem, also called Falling 
Star (Campanula isophlla alba). 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


SIX BEST SHOW DAHLIAS 
A request is made in the March issue 


for the best six show Dahlias. 


I have grown the following for a num- 


ber of years and they are beautiful, and 
do well for me: 


Grand Duchess Marie, 
Maude Adams, 
Acquisition, 

Yellow Duke, 

Emily, 

W. W. Rawson, 

Mrs. Durham. 


A. J. CLARK, (N.Y.) 


DURABLE GARDEN LABELS 


Page 152, March issue, asks for an in- 
expensive label. 

I use the common wood Labels, write 
name on with lead pencil, and then coat 
the name with varnish put on with a 
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fine brush. By applying three coats and 
allowing to dry between, the protection 
will be very durable. 

If the Labels come wired with iron 
wire, I change it to copper. 
A. J. CLARK, (N.Y.) 


GLADS DO NOT BLOOM 


J. A. Sterling, (Ohio,) reports that 
Glads do not bloom. 

A friend gave me some Glad bulbs 
which she had planted and did not bloom. 
I planted them the next year and they 
all had beautiful flowers of good size 
and good color. I gave her back some 
of the same bulbs and she planted them 
again and they did not bloom. I then 
told her that her soil was too hard, and 
they had too much shade where they 
were planted. 

I plant my Glads in mellow ground 
where they can get the sun all day and 
never fail to have good results. 

Some very large bulbs which I cut 
in half behaved well and developed fine 
new bulbs. 

I planted some bulbs in a pot in the 
house and while they produced nice 








Our Lily Pool Experience 


BY MRS. CHAS. F. SHAFER, (Ohio) 


WOULD like to disagree with a 

man who writes from Oklahoma, 

an article in the April 1927 issue, 
and will relate my experience accord- 
ingly. I am sure it will be encourag- 
ing to others to know of my wonderful 
experience the very first year. 


Our Oklahoma friend says that the 
water in tanks in his state quickly 
fills with green slime, but he will find 
if he tries a Pool with Lilies, that just 
as soon as they begin to grow well, 
the algae will be absorbed. 

Our Pool is 11 feet long and 9 feet 
wide and we did not change the water 
at all. We had six Water Lilies in it, 
two hardy ones, and four tropical ones, 
including one night-bloomer. 

A Water Garden gives more pleasure 
with the least work of any flowers we 
know of. Our Pool also contained 
some Water Hyacinths and 14 Goldfish. 
The Fish also helped to keep the 
water pure and we did not feed them 


at all after the plants began to grow. 

The fact that water becomes warm 
is of no consequence as the hotter the 
weather and sunshine, the better 
Lilies perform. Our Lilies bloomed 
somewhat after frost, also. 

Tropical Lilies are not planted in 
a Pool until after the weather be- 
comes warm and settled and the plants 
arrive in a vigorous and growing con- 
dition. They will quickly develop won- 
derful bloom and as they grow, .ab- 
sorb all impurities. We only sprayed 
the plants and the Pool once or twice 
to carry away the dust. 


We certainly enjoy our Lily Pool 
and although we have a large Rose 
garden and a fine collection of Glads, 
both of these require far more work 
than the Water Garden. 

We drained our Pool in the Fall and 
covered the Lilies with leaves and 
straw. Of course, one cannot keep the 
tender varieties in Pool over Winter. 





Mrs. Shafer’s Lily Pool as described 
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stalks, they did not bloom after I had 
transplanted them in the garden. Either 
Glads do not transplant well or they will 
not bear forcing in this way. 


Mrs. A. M. GINDER, (Penna.) 


TOBACCO SMOKE FOR THE APHIDS 
Answering C. A. Diehl, (Penna.) : 
Ridding plants of Aphis is a very 

simple matter. 

All that is required is a pipeful of to- 
bacco and (in case of ladies) a man to 
smoke it for you. I take my pipe and 
fill it, light up and take a few puffs to 
get it going right. Then take the plant 
and put it in a paper bag, pinch a hole 
in the bag, insert the stem of the pipe, 
put my lips to the bowl and blow. 

Leave for a few hours so the Aphis can 
enjoy the smoke, then put the plant back 
on the stand. Of course, you fasten the 
mouth of the bag to hold the smoke. 

Protect the lips by placing a piece of 
cotton cloth over the bowl, although I 
do not always take that trouble, and 
the heat is not excessive. 

For large plants, I made a bag of 
wrapping paper using liquid glue or 
mucilage to stick the sides and top. 

For using Black Leaf 40, I can recom- 
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mend the bottle sprayer such as is sup- 
plied with sprays. The bottle can be 
filled and kept handy for use as re- 
quired. 

I have never had Aphis on my Pelar- 
goniums, but indoor-grown Tulips and 
Lilies get them badly until I get the 
pipe. 

A. M. Stmons, (N. S.) 





SUCCESS WITH ZINNIAS 


Answering Fred Reigel, (Ill.): 

I have for five years grown Zinnias 
from two to five and one-half inches 
across without any extra trouble and 
from seed costing only 10 cents per 
package. 

I prepare the soil with cow-lot manure 
and keep the weeds down, giving plenty 
of water. In 1927, my Zinnias were a 
show to everyone who saw them. 

My Strawflowers grew three feet high 
and bloomed until frost and were very 
lovely under the same treatment as I 
gave my Zinnias. 


Mrs. A. O. Davis, (N. Car.) 


FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS 


Albion Stinchfield of Ohio asked for 
fertilizer to produce Dahlia bloom. My 
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experience covering only six years has 
not failed me one year to give quantities 
of Dahlia bloom. My husband and | 
do our own gardening. We use well 
rotted barnyard manure and plenty of 
water during the blooming season, Some 
of our blooms were nine inches acro 
without disbudding. - 

We manure rather heavily when plant. 
ing and in July we went: into the field 
and made a trench on each side of the 
row and filled it with manure. In a fey 
days, the plants took on new life both in 
foliage and bloom. 


Mrs. A. O. Davis, (N. Car,) 


NARCISSUS—DAFFODIL—JONQUIL 


A correspondent asks the difference pe. 
tween, or the correct usage of the names 
Narcissus, Daffodil, and Jonquil. There 
is no settled usage in this country, but 
rather a wide and varied use of the 
three names, the same name being ap- 
plied to different types of flowers ip 
different localities. The big yellow 


trumpets are called Jonquils by some 
Daffodils by others, and Narcissus by 
many. 

Narcissus is the generic name and is 
Daffodil 


properly applied to all classes. 
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Something for Our Children 





Something to Do 


When you want something to do on 
cold winter evenings, why not make a 
scrapbook? It is lots of fun to look for 
the articles. 

Select a strong well-bound book; any 
blank-leaf book will do, by cutting out 
part of the leaves, so when the pasting is 
done the leaves will not bulge out. 


Next, decide on what you want to put. 


in your book. Some make a poetry 
scrapbook and hunt all the choice bits 
of verse from papers and magazines. You 
can make a picture book by finding 
famous and beautiful pictures, or you can 
make a miscellaneous scrapbook, as I 
have done. Anything I find and want 
to keep, I paste in my book. 

This affords something interesting and 
enjoyable, besides really being an educa- 
tion along lines of art and literature. 

Try this, and see for yourself. 


ESTHER HAAS 





Game of Post Office 


HIS game is played with word cards 

like those used in the primary grades 
at school. The words may be printed 
on one side and written on the reverse 
side. Any words may be used that the 
child is familiar with. 

Use cards from three to four inches 
long and about three inches wide. 

Any number of children may play, 
from four or six up to fifteen, if there 
are cards enough. 

Have one of the oldest children be 
postmaster; anyone who knows all the 
words on cards. 


Place the cards on chair or table to be 


post office. Have other children line up 
and go in turn to the post office and ask 
for the mail. The postmaster selects a 
ecard from the pile and the child has to 
give the word correctly before he can 


have the mail. If he doesn’t know the 
word, he doesn’t get any mail. Vary the 
game by having some pupils mail letters 
by naming one of the words on the card 
he has drawn and putting back in office. 
When all are given out, gather the cards 
and start over. This is a good drill 
game for young children in school and 
they always enjoy it. 
ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Care of the Canary 


O PET can give as much pleasure 
for the time required for its care as 
the Canary. 

They were once native to the Canary 
Islands, and have been tamed as cage 
Birds. 

Canaries should be well cared for in 
a large comfortable cage, hung in a 
sunny window in the Winter; but not 
in the Summer, as the sun is too hot for 
them. During cold weather hang the 
cage from five to six feet from the floor, 
not too near any heat, as they are easily 
overheated and become sick. Keep cage 
away from frosty windows as they may 
become chilled. 

The floor and perches in the cage must 
be kept clean. Sprinkle sand on floor 
of cage; also keep a small cup of sand 
and one of powdered charcoal in cage as 
this improves Bird’s health. Cuttlebone 
is necessary to clean the Bird’s beak. Be 
sure to keep the water cup sweet and 
clean,—always filled with fresh water 
each day. 

Birds enjoy a bath and should be al- 
lowed slightly warm water in Winter, 
but cool water in Summer, several times 
a week. 

All food must be fresh and pure. 
Never allow old or spoiled food to re- 
main in cage. Feed clean seeds consist- 
ing of hemp, rape and Canary seeds; 
also cracker, apple, pear, a little hard- 





boiled egg yolk, lettuce, cabbage, ete, 
Birds also enjoy eating a few grains of 
sugar once in a while. 

Love your Bird and care for him and 
he will repay you with his beautiful song, 


ESTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





“Blackie” 


NCE there was an old mamma cat 

named Tabby, who had three kittens; 
“Maltie,” a blue kitten, “Snowball,” a 
white one, and “Blackie,” who was very 
black. They lived in a box under the 
porch. Their owner was a little girl 
named Mary, who was so good and kind 
everyone loved her. Mary’s mother liked 
cats out-of-doors, but she did not like 
them in the house. 

“Maltie” and “Snowball” were good 
cats, but “Blackie” was always getting 
into mischief. 

One day when all the family were out- 
of-doors, Blackie spied the door me 
open. “Here’s my chance to get in. 
am sure there must be something to eat 
on the table,” said “Blackie,” and walked 
in, and sure enough, he could smell some 
meat that had been left from dinner. He 
sniffed and sniffed and finally jumped 
upon a chair, then onto the table. The 
dishes rattled and “Blackie” stood still 
from fear lest someone should hear and 
discover him in the act. The meat smell 
soon overcame his fears, tempting him, 
as boys and girls are often tempted, to 
do wrong. 

“My! how good this tastes,” thought 
“Blackie,” as he greedily gulped down 
the last bite, when to his sorrow and sur- 
prise, there stood Mary’s mother. “Scat! 


Get out of here,” she cried, and before . 


“Blackie” could run, she grabbed him 
and shut him in the coal house. 

When Mary came in, mother said 
“Mary, you must get rid of ‘Blackie, 
I can’t have him around any longer.” 
Mary began to cry, but she knew it was 
useless to say anything so she was soon 
seen walking down toward Aunt Alice’s 
house with “Blackie” in her arms. 

(Continued next month.) 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 
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. e commonly used in England, 
= is the Tnot so generally applied in -the 
d | be ited States The name “Jonquil” is 
ell. eer properly for only one of the eleven 
of divisions of the Narcissus—Narcissus 
me ‘onquilla and all Daffodil. hybrids, where 
"O83 re characteristics of the Jonquil parent 
redominate. They have rush-like foli- 
nt. P e and generally small to medium-sized 
ield oo or white flowers; very fragrant, 
the oe from one to several on a stem. 
few Anyone who uses the name Narcissus 
1 in or Daffodil speaks correctly, but “Jon- 
quil” should be reserved for flowers or 
jants of the division above mentioned. 
The single Sweet Jonquil is the _best- 
known variety of this division. There 
js also a double form. Other varieties 
be- listed by many dealers are Odorus Cam- 
les, pernelle (the Campernelle Jonquil, a 
ere native of France, which has also a 
but double form), Orange Queen, and Rugu- 
the osus. Hybrids which have been intro- 
ap- duced in recent years are Buttercup, 
a Golden Sceptre, Sanda, Sweet Nancy, 
wel and Tasse d’Or. 
be EDWIN C. POWELL, Maryland 


PLANTING PEONIES IN SPRING 


is 
dil Answering Mrs. R. D. Derby, (IIl.,) 
page 94, February number: 

Peonies planted in Spring seldom bloom 
at all. A nine-eye root would stand 
te. about as much chance-of blooming or 
growing as would a whole pan of pota- 
toes planted in one hill. The plant 
should have been divided into roots of 


THE FLOWBR GROWER 


one, two, or at most, three eyes each. 
It is a wonder any such Peony planted 
so that the eyes were seven or eight 
inches below the surface ever came up 
at all. Two inches below the surface is 
ample for fall-planting and one inch for 
spring-planting. 
_Liquid fertilizer or any other fer- 
tilizer on newly-set plants will turn the 
leaves brown. Do not fertilize Peonies 
when they are starting growth. You 
do not feed a baby meat until he can 
digest it. The young rootlets suffer 
from indigestion and never recover. 
More Peonies are killed every year by 
fertilization than any other way. 


As for digging and resetting: Every 
time a plant is reset, it takes a year for 
it to recover. Better throw the diseased 
root into the furnace and try a new one 
in new soil, at proper depth, and then 
cultivate, but let Nature do the feeding 
and water only during a drouth. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFoRD, (Ind.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


There was a request in the December 
issue for information about Night-bloom- 
ing Cereus. Having enjoyed a large 
plant for several years, I am glad to give 
my experience. 


It begins blooming in June and stops 
in November. This year it had 40 
buds,—too many to open. The flowers 
are very large and pure white with yel- 
low centers. The petals are like ribbon, 
hanging gracefully and loosely. It is 






















of H. V. Lenardson of Michigan. 














The work of just one year in landscaping a 50 by 120 lot. Grounds 


Mr. Lenardson says that he has 


already been offered $1,000.00 more for the place than he paid for it 











50 by 120 foot lot. 

















Another view of Mr. Lenardson’s landscaping activities on another 
Both of these sites were barren or covered 
with undesirable growth, and were more or less rough and stony 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else- 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohie 


What 9 
Makes g 
a Good 
It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 

Compiete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 
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NIVERSAL SHEAR 


FOR PRUNING 
Will cut sheet metal, li- 
noleum, fibre, heavy fab- 
rics, cardboard, wire and 
other odds and ends. 9” 
long, nickel plated, good 
tool steel blades. JOHN R. HOGAN 
Otis Building -. Philadelphia, Pa. 































HELEN HOWARD 


New Austin Origination 
Another great leader among Glads. 
Great golden-salmon blooms on a 
tall Kirtland spike, (with all the 
Kirtland good habits) form a combination of 
beauty unsurpassed. Each $1.00; 10 bulbs for 
$7.00. Only a few left. All small sizes and 
bulblets sold up. Gold Eagle in all sizes, at 
wholesale prices. It pays to stock up on the 
Early Commercials, for early cuts sell. Send for 


catalog. 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street - Ravenna, Ohio 
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WREXHAM STRAIN 


After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed unexcelled 
here or abroad. Mixed one dollar a _ packet. 


Baby seedlings two dozen five dollars. Send for 
descriptive folder of named varieties. 
WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 


Box 3380 Portland, Oregon 








Raise perfect porch flowers and plants. 
The Perfecto Flower Box has patented 
system for feeding water properly at 
roots and circulating air through soil. 
) Satisfaction guaranteed. Four sizes in 
old ivory and green. 26 inch size sent 
prepaid for short time for only $2.50. 
Extra postage West Miss. 
METAL EGG CRATE Co. 

370 Wolfe St. Fredericksburg, Va. 
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also fragrant; so much so that it is un- 
pleasant to keep in the house over night. 

My plant bloomed every two weeks 
and usually two nights in succession; 
commencing at twilight to dance just 
a little as though fairies were awaiting 
impatiently to come out; beginning to 
open about seven or eight o’clock and 
remaining open until ten or eleven. Sev- 
eral nights I had from 75 to 100 people 
visiting me to see the blooms. 

This plant grows very handsomely in 
Summer and is also ornamental in Win- 
ter. I keep it in a large pot, and in 
Summer on an east porch without much 
sun directly on it. 

It drinks lots of water and should be 
provided with good drainage. 

I would not care to be without one of 
these plants in my collection. 


Mrs. C. L. JEssup, (Texas) 


INEXPENSIVE GARDEN LABEL 


I use a very inexpensive label which 
lasts as long as three years. 

Galvanized iron scraps may be ob- 
tained from most any tin shop or where 
galvanized iron is used. I cut mine 3% 
inches long and 1% inches wide. Then 
I polish well with sandpaper or emery 
cloth. Punch a small hole in one end, 
about the middle, for a piece of copper 
wire which is used to tie label to ordi- 
nary clothesline wire set in the ground. 

After polishing the label, I mark name 
by using paper and a small piece of 
steel like a small rule file. 

The ink is made by throwing a hand- 
ful of blue vitriol into a pint milk bottle 
then filling same about 2/3 full of rain 
water and allowing it to dissolve about 
a week, shaking every day. 

Blue vitriol may be obtained at any 
drug store and is very inexpensive. 

’ These labels last three years or more 
as the ink eats into the galvanized iron 
easily. I usually let my label dry a 
day or two before placing in the weather. 
Be sure that the surface for writing is 
absolutely free of grease and well-pol- 
ished with emery cloth or fine sandpaper. 
A sharpened piece of steel, or a glass 
pen may be used for writing or printing. 
J. L. EBERSOLE, (Ind.) 


PROBABLY JAPANESE BEETLE 


Mrs. R. M. Cunnison, (So. N.Y.,) asks 
about Tarnished Plant Bug. It looks 
as if she has the Japanese Beetle, the 
greatest menace to this country we ever 
have had. It is in Penna. and nearby 
states, and she should notify the New 
York State Entomologist at once so that 
preventive measures can be taken. The 
Government is taking a great amount 
of money and time to destroy it and we 
should aid in every possible way. 

Any new insects reported to “State 
Entomologists,” State House, at the 
capital of any state in which any of us 
resides will be taken care of. If samples 
are sent, they should be dead or en- 
closed in a tightly-sealed bottle. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


Christmas Cactus is a native of the 
desert and naturally grows in poor soil 
and dry conditions. I have dozens of 
them and never lose one. They are 
planted in 1/3 leaf mold and 2/3 coarse 
-sand with a handful of stones in bottom 
of pot for drainage, and watered spar- 
ingly; that is, about once a week, or not 
until the ground is dry. and needs it. 


Have had plants this Winter with 90 and 
100 blooms on, and small plants rooted 
last Fall with one or two blooms. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


SPOTS ON TULIPS 


Answering inquiries, page 346-347, 
July, 1927 issue: 

The spots on the Tulips are a fungus 
disease, Botrytis Tulipae. To control it, 
dig exactly at the right time, dig every 
year, and plant every year in fresh soil. 
These spots are secondary infections. 
The primary infections are on the leaves, 
sometimes the buds, as they appear 
through the ground, and look like frosted 
places, usually on the tips or edges of 
the leaves. When on the edges, they 
make the leaves grow distorted. These 
patches should be torn off, or out, as 
soon as they appear, not a large task if 
attended to, and a good job will save the 
plants the later damage. 

The exact time to dig a Tulip is after 

the leaves have died down, so as to give 
it as long a time to grow as possible, and 
before the stem has died down into the 
ground. The stem then should be broken 
off. This digs the bulb free of disease, 
even if the plant above was badly dis- 
eased. Except for this reason, the bulbs 
might gain a little strength by remaining 
longer in the ground, as the roots are 
not yet quite through functioning, but 
the loss is very slight. 
_ Seeing that the Tulip sheds its roots 
in early Summer, and does not start new 
ones until summer heat and drouth are 
over, even if not dug, there is no dis- 
advantage to the bulb in being dug every 
year, and there is the advantage of 
escaping disease, if the disease is there. 
If the bulbs are left in the ground 
through the Summer, they should be 
shaded in some way; by vegetation of 
some sort is the simplest and easiest. 

Summer storage in the ground is all 
right if the ground is kept fairly cool 
and if it is not wet. If wet through the 
hot weather, the bulbs will rot. Storage 
indoors should be cool, dry, and dark. 
The bulbs must not be exposed to sun- 
shine at any time. 

The best time to plant is as soon as 
summer heat and drouth are over. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


SHRUB IS ACACIA 


The shrub that C. R. Hardy, (Ga.,) 
asks about in the August issue, 1927, 
page 391 and 92, is an Acacia. It is 
often called the “Bird of Paradise” be- 
cause of its long, red stamens. I raised 
mine from seed about four years ago. 
It is perfectly hardy here and blooms all 
Summer. 

Ava M. WILSON, (Ark.) 
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Speciosum Rubrum Lily 
Mrs. H. D. Neuland, (Vt ) 











A GIANT SUNFLOWER 


Starting from a_ seed thrown by_ 
scratching fowl against the cement foun-) 
dation of a now disused poultry hous 
this Sunflower attained a growth of 
twelve feet two inches above ground.” 
Its largest leaves measure twenty-three} 
inches in diameter. 

This remarkable evidence of the value) 
of richly fertilized soil—the location & 
an old poultry run—is at Woodroffe) 
Farm, the home of Mrs. (Dr.) Edward) 
Booth, Ontario. : 

EDWARD ORMEROD ~ 
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